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SAFE— 
SURE— 
EASY— 
WHAT? 


Our way of providing you with LANDS in 
SUNNY California, ora HOME in that favored 
place, besides making money for you. 


READ 
THIS 
CAREFULLY 


NOTE THE PLAN: 


It is a practical way to make small savings buy you a farm 
or a home ora good investment to yield an income. You get inter- 
est on your monthly investment, on our unit-home-bond system; and 
additional profits from net earnings. This is a profit-sharing 
proposition, modern and unique. These bonds bear five per cent 
and also share in the earnings without having to be a stockholder. 


Let us show you. 
What others can do—so can you—‘“‘by mail’ or in person. 


FULLEST INVESTIGATION INVITED AND WANTED 


We Are a Duly Incorporated Company Under the Laws of the State of California 


CALIFORNIA REALTY INVESTMENT 
PROFIT-SHARING CO., Inc. 


326 Bush Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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In the Bell Democracy 


From each Bell outpost run lines 
that connect it with the central office 
—that nerve center of the local 
system. 

Long distance and toll lines cone 
nect these nerve centers and furnish 


Membership in the _ telephone 
democracy of the Bell System means 
equal opportunity for every man, 
no matter who he is or where he is. 

Each member of this Bell democ- 
racy has the same chance of com- 
munication, limited only by the 
distance the voice can be carried. 


However remote, whether in the 
adobe house on the Rio Grande, on 
the Montana sheep ranch or in the 
isolated New England farm house, 
the Bell telephone is an open door- 
way to the Universal Bell System. 


clear tracks for telephone talk 
throughout the land. 

12,000,000 miles of wire are the 
highways over which 20,000,000 
telephone talks are carried daily. 

The Bell System binds together 
the social and business activities of 
a people in a shoulder-to-shoulder 
march of progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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An Illustrated Magazine of the West 








CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1911 





I. 
- 


MOTHER AND I. (Verse) we 
FRONTISPIECE. 


PHEASANTS ON THE FARMS 
Illustrated with photographs. 


MUSIC. Verse 


UNCLE SAM’S LIFE- SAVERS AT SAN FRANCISCO 
IHustrated with photographs. 


THE LAST TRAIL. Verse 

PROMISES. Story 

THE GIFT. Verse 

CARMELITA AND THE TOURIST. ho 

THE DESERT LARK. Verse s 
WOMAN’S BEAUTY IN THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 
“GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN.” Story 

THE VOICE OF THE PINES. Verse ‘ 
LOVE’S LABOR’S FOUND. rare e ° 
LOSS. Verse 


THE TAVERN ON THE ‘BOON’S ‘Lick ROAD. 
Il'ustrated with photographs. 


STRANGE CASE OF SANCHO THE FIRST. Story 
Illustrated with photographs. 


VOICE IN THE SUNSET. Verse 
CIVIL BAPTISM IN FRANCE 


LOCKING UP ALASKA. Part Il. 
IN THE MOONLIGHT. Verse 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WILD ANIMALS 
Illustrated with photographs. 


THE CALL. Verse 


THREE LINKS WITH THE PAST 
Illustrated with photographs. 
THE GOLD SEEKER. Verse 


THE PROSPECTS OF HAWAII 
SONNET 

HAIR TONIC AND “THE MAKIN’ s” 
EXPERIENCE. Verse ° 


FRED EMERSON BROOKS 


(Brooder Coops on hasbeon Game Association Pheasantry, Denver) 


JOHN L. COCWAN 


SAMUEL SUMNER 
EUGENE B. BLOCK 


GEORGE B. STAFF 
ALEXANDER GARDINER 
GRACE HELEN BAILEY 
B. P. ABRAHAMSON 

M. A. B. CONINE 

A. SCHINZ 

GRACE EVELYN SPENCER 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 
THALEON BLAKE 

F. L. ROGERS 

WALTER WILLIAMS 


JOSEPHINE C. McCRACKIN 


SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 


REV. C. T. RUSSELL, 
Pastor Brooklyn and 
London Tabernacle. 


DUNCAN McKINLAY 
GEORGE L. ANDREWS 
CLARA HOLZMARK WOLF 


BARIC CAYVAN 
ALLEN HENRY WRIGHT 


LURANA SHELDON 

HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 
ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 
RALPH WOODLEY 

ELMA KENDALL CONKLIN 











NOTICE.—Contributions to the Overland Monthly should be typewritten, accompanied by full 
return postage and with the author’s name and address plainly written in upper corner of first 


page. 
Manuscripts should never be rol 


led. 
The publisher of the Overland Monthly will not be responsible for the preservation of unso- 


licited contributions and photographs. 


issued Monthly. $1.50 per year In advance. 


Fifteen cents per copy. 


Copyrighted, 1911, by the Overland Monthly Company. 
Northwestern offices at 74 Hirbour Building, Butte, Mont., under management of Mrs. Helen 


Fitzgerald Sanders. Entered at the San Francisco, Cal, 


Postoffice as second-class mail matter 


Published by the OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, San Francisco, California. 
21 SUTTER STREET. 
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NON-RUSTABLE 


DJUST 


CORSETS 
With Patented “Reducing Bands” 


HAT the ADJUSTO 
Corset is best advertised 


by its loving friends is attested 
in the following, taken from 
recent unsolicited letters :— 


“T consider that no corset is 
equal to the ADJUSTO. 
It makes one appear very 
trim and shapely and at the 
same time it is supremely 
comfortable. And it cer- 
tainly does have quality and 
wear sewed in every seam.” 
——TL-——_ 

“So enthusiastic am I about 
the ADJUSTO that I rec- 
ommend it to all my friends. 
It has performed wonders in 
transforming my figure from 
the unshapely to one of grace 
and symmetry.” 


HUS do ADJUSTO wearers 
express their appreciation. 
Thousands are daily learning the 
merits of this matchless reducing 
corset and taking up with the 
“ADJUSTO idea.” Are you 
one of them? Coutil or batiste. 
All sizes. Ideally adapted for the 
full or the average figure. 


Sold EVERYWHERE by DEALERS $3 and $5 
If You Cannot Procure Them, Write Us And We Will Direct You To Nearest 
Dealer Or Send Postpaid On Receipt Of Size And Price. 


[Send For Our Handsome New| | ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO. 


Corset Catalogue, the Worcester, Mass. New York. . Chicago. San Francisco. 
MAKERS ALSO OF 


| ROYAL BLUE BOOK/| pon TON Corsets . . .. Sea 
Mailed Free to Any Address.| ROYAL WORCESTER Caveat - « SIMS 
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Keep Your Clothes Pressed While Traveling 
in a sleeping car by using 


THE TRAVELERS’ GARMENT STRAP 


Your clothes are out of the way—they don’t need pressing in the morning. Lasts 
a life time and costs but 50 cents. Can be carried in your vest 
pocket when not in use. The entire wearing 
apparel of two persons can be 
hung on one strap. 


TRY ONE ONCE 


AND YOU WILL BE OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT 














Tailors’ bills are saved by its use, as the wear and tear on clothes from much 
pressing is minimized. The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company, San 
Francis<o, is rapidly selling these much-needed devices, which are being hailed 
with joy everywhere by the long-suffering traveling public. 


PRICE 50c. POST-PAID 


The Travelers’ Comfort Garment Hanger Company 
21 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (THE GERMAN BANK) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco.) 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Guaranteed Capital $ 1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 1,605,792.68 
Employees’ Pension Fund 113,473.47 
Deposits June 30, 1911 44,567,705.83 
Total Assets 47,173,498.51 

Remittances may be made by Draft, Post Of- 
fice or Express Co.’s Money Orders, or coin by 
Express. 

Office Hours—10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. 
m., except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Sat- 
urday evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 
o’clock p. m., for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President 
and Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. 
Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Assistant Secretaries, 
G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfel- 
low, Eells & Orrick, General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. 
Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 

Mission Branch, 2572 Mission St., between 21st 
and 22d streets. For receipt and payment of de- 
posits only. C. W. Heyer, manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Cle- 
ment St., between 5th and 6th avenues. For re- 
ceipt and payment of deposits only. W. C. Heyer, 
Manager. 














Gives New Life to Silver! 


Does your silver look dull and old? USE 


E no 


SILICO 


and note the transformation. It will be thor- 
oughly clean and possess an exquisite lustre— 
all without the least scratching or marring. 
Easy to use, economical and reliable. Free 
from any injurious substance. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or 15c. in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street. New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. 





WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIV EN 
CAP PATTERN 
These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham ; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and bydarsts atthe sides, 
7 The straps are arranged 
_ We wish to over the shoulders fasten 
introduce ing to the beltin the back. 
HomgE =. —& Two large pockets are a 
Tak useful feature, Thesleeve 
Y protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
\ mussing it. Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 
for aba’” ing cap;the 
f apron and sleeve pro- 
tectors require sh 
yds. of 36-in. material 
and % yd.forthe cap. 
You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
fer, given to all new 
subscribers to Home 
TALK, Remember 
scriptio: it Costs you nothing. 
TO-DAY ? Home Tacx is a 32 
asour ; x : age, beautifully 1l- 
ustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 
latest music com- 
positions areprint- 
ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by Marie Helen 
King. stories of 
interest, Hints 
B for Housekeep- 
~ ers and other 
valuable items, 





me 


3 HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 














Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common property. 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines, 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women, can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and class 
journals, railroads and large industrial cor- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
— list of publications than any other 
ureau. 


We aim to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 
good work. 


, Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 
et. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CT ae 


Hotel 


St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 





Under the 


management of 
JAMES WOODS 





EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 


Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 














CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


By PARKER H. SERCOMBE, 
Editor To-Morrow Magazine. 


“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
of applying the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who know how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations of intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.” 

“The world thoughtlessly overlooks the princi- 
ples employed by Burbank and other successful 
hybridists, not realizing that each discovery has 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
cies.”’ 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.’’ 


Our entire system of education is wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercombe: 

“Correct Thinking” is to me the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in ali direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, Spencer and Whitman, for the 
enlightenment and general benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 

Respectfully yours, 

GEORGE B. WILLIAMS. 
25c. the copy. Five Copies, $1. $15 the hundred. 
TO-MORROW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
139 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. 











HOTEL PLANTERS 


CHICAGO 
Tom Jones, Mgr.—Clark and Madison Sts. 


A new and strictly modern European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business 
district, centrally located to all theatres 
and railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 














RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2.00 


Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 





Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 


Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 
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RAND Hotel 


NEW YORK CITY 
A Famous Home, with a 


NEW ANNEX 








On Broadway, at 31st Street 
Near Pennsylvania R. R. Terminal 
Also Convenient to Grand Central Station. 


A house made famous through its splendid 
service and personal attention to patrons, and 
sensible prices. 

New York’s subways, elevated and surface 
cars are all practically at the door. Convenient 
to theatres and shopping districts. Personal 
baggage transferred free to and from New Penn- 
sylvania station. 

Splendid Moorish dining rooms are but one of 
the many famous features of the New Annex. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Rates—$1.50 per day, upwards. 
GEORGE F. HURLBERT, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
Also THE GREENHURST, on Lake Chatau- 


qua, Jamestown, N. Y. Open July Ist to Oct. 
lst. Safe automobile stalls. 


Gulde to New York (with maps). and Special 
Rate Card—sent upon request. 


Hotel Normandie 


Sutter and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


A high order hotel. 
Fine air, elevation, location. 
Five minutes from San Francisco’s lively 
centre. Well liked by ladies 
and tourists. 


$3.00 per day and up 
$1.50 per day and up 


American plan 
European plan 


THOMAS H. SHEDDEN, Manager 

















ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





38 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone Kearny 392. 

















Highest Grade Fireproof 


IDEAL LOCATION 
Write for ‘* Guide of Buffalo and Niagara Falls."" It 
will be sent with our compliments. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 
Special weekly and monthly rates 
SPECIAL—Take public taxicab from depot to Hotel 
at our expense. Instruct driver to charge service 
to Hotel Lenox. No extra charge in hotel rates. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 
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“Practical Brief Figuring” 


makes figuring attractive and easy. It contains 
short-cuts for all figuring. It is suitable for office, 
home study and self-instruction. There is also a 
treatise on the requirements to pass the Civil Service 
Examination in Arithmetic and makes a pocket- 
edition serviceable for all occasions. 


“Freaks of Figures” 


is a unique collection of interesting arithmetical recreations and amusing menta} 
diversions suitable for parlor entertainments, social gatherings and the home 
circle for old-and young. 























Both books are printed on an ex- 
cellent quality of paper and are well 
bound. Nearly 3000 of these books 
have been sold at 75 cents each. 


The Overland Monthly has 
completed arrangements by which 
you may secure these valuable 
booklets at a nominal price as indi- 
cated below. 


For $1.85 we will send you the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year 
and a copy of feither book, postage 
prepaid. 





For $2.15 we will send you the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for one year and a copy of both books on receipt 
of order and remittance, postage prepaid. 


THESE OFFERS ARE GOOD FOR BOTH 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS AND RENEWALS 


Send all orders to the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


21 SUTTER. STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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eaten BEST SELLING BOOK IN ALL THE WORLD 
A Present-Day Story of Reclamation 


A New Novel by Harold Bell Wright, Author of 


“That Printer of Udell’s’”’ “The Shepherd of the Hills” 
and “The Calling of Dan Matthews” 


THE WINNING _ (Sscsseecse: 
OF BARBARA WORTH 


The Illustrations, secured at great cost, made on the scenes of the story by 
Mr. F. Graham Cootes, are Six in number with the addition of Jacket in Colors 


Cloth, sae, 512 Pages, $1.30 Net 





























g Chicago Record-Herald —It is a novel with 
*‘body,’’ with a large and timely idea back of it, 

with sound principles under it, and with a good 
crescendo of dramatic thrills. 


@ Boston Globe—To the reader the characters 
will appear as real as friends they know—all of 
their aims, and likes, and hatreds being portrayed 
as true to life as snapshots caught by moving- 
picture cameras. 


@ Cleveland Plain Dealer—‘‘*The Calling of Dan 
Matthews” was a fine tale, ‘“The Shepherd of 
the Hills’? was an inspiration. And now he 
sends us ‘“The Winning of Barbara Worth’? — 
the best thing he has done so far * * a twentieth 
century epic. 


@ Dallas News—Mr. Wright has gained a most 
comprehensive grasp of the social and industrial 
forces that are at work in the development of 
the Nation that not is but is to be. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright bound ix: 
uniform style with above 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, Each $1.50 
That Printer of Udell’s — The Shepherd of the Hills 








“Often as Barbara sat looking over that great basin 7 
her heart cried out to know the secret it held” The Calling of Dan Matthews 


G Mouth to Mouth Advertising has made Harold Bell Wright the most popular living author because 
his books ‘‘make good.”” x! special arrangement ‘“The Calling of Dan Matthews,’’ the most widely 
discussed book in the world, has been published in the Popular Edition. Harold Bell Wright’s Ozark 
*‘Life Stories,’? That Printer of Udell’ s, The Shepherd of the Hills and The Calling of Dan Matthews 
are all now published in the Popular Edition, and are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold. 

@ The Winning of Barbara Worth Will Not be published in the popular edition. 


The A Christmas Classic | New York Tribune—‘‘It embodies the aspiration, civic and moral, of the present day.” 
Grand Rapids Herald—*‘It is the greatest story since Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ’? 








Omaha World-Herald —*‘It is a classic in nature and spirit and rendering.”’ 


7 
Uncrowned King Buffalo Evening News —*‘It represents dreams of artistic magnificence.” 


Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations in Color by John Rea Neill. Over 100 pages. 16mo (43{x7). 
Bound in Red and Gold—Cloth, 75 Cents Net. Full Leather, Gilt Top. Boxed, $1.25 Net 


Mr. Wright’s Books Are For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 
Or Send Your Order to the Publishers—The Book Supply Company 
Our mammoth catalog, size 834x5¥% inches, 
dvertises books of all the publishers at big 
ivings. Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for 


today. Bargains on every page. Books on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. 
Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. Big savings. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 __ E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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The 


Red 
Hot 


Dollar 


It’s Dollars to Doughnuts 


that any one who will take home THE RED HOT DOLLAR will 
shake hands with himself for having discovered a most Delightful 
Dissipator of Dark Days. Below are a few of the opinions 
expressed by the press and. people. 


“Here is realism as graphic as that of Maupassant, but it does not seek 
out the decadent, the pathological, the morbid, nor the viciously erotic. The 


problem in THE RED HOT DOLLAR, the suspense with which it is main- 
tained and the plausibility and surprise which comes with the solution are 
comparable only to Conan Doyle’s detective stories.’’—Boston Globe. 


“The title is a misnomer. When any one picks up a red hot dollar he 
drops it in a hurry, but he won’t pick up this book without reading it from 
beginning to end.’’—George Seibel. 


“Typical of the kind of fiction which has given THE BLACK CAT its 
unique position. The author’s inventiveness is certainly remarkable. The 
book may incidentally be recommended to writers desirous of admission to 
the pages of THE BLACK CAT.”—New York Tribune. 


“The stories are BLACK CAT stories, and by such designation is meant 
much. A BLACK CAT story is a story apart from all other short stories 
and THE RED HOT DOLLAR speaks for itself.’’"—Jack London. 


“All the stories exhibit a quality of originality and of what might be 
called ‘snappiness’ that is decidedly rare nowadays. The book will be 
welcome because it fulfills Clayton Hamilton’s scientific definition of the 
short story’s aim—‘to produce a single narrative effect with the greatest 
economy of means that is consistent with the utmost emphasis.’ It will 
be welcome also because of the author’s editorial connection with perhaps 
the only American magazine that would print a story of Poe’s or Haw- 
thorne’s if those authors should be reincarnated in our century.’’—Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times. 


“Every word is a live wire of information that hurries the story to its 
climax and prevents skipping. Originality, ingenuity and diversity de- 
scribe THE RED HOT DOLLAR.”’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


THE RED HOT DOLLAR and Other stories (twelve in all) 
written by H. D. Umbstaetter, founder and publisher of The Black 
Cat, is to be had wherever books are sold. Price $1.00. 








y 


Puttshed L. C. Page & Company *3="* 
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Special Offer to Readers of the “Overland Monthly”: Let us send you on 
approval (without advance payment) 


Women of All Nations 


Their Characteristics, Customs, Manners, 
nfluence 


Edited by T. Athol wo M. A., and N. W. Thomas, M. A., Fellows of 
coal Anthropological Institute 


MLL Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. 
TATION Skeat; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodore Koch Grinberg, ALL O! 
hari ONSN UNS Berlin Museum; Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, etc., etc. N ATIONS NATE 10K N 


Most readers of the ‘* National Geographic Magazine "’ have read about or 

—~ already possess this splendid work. The allotment for America is gradually 

: being sold, and this may be the last announcement before the work goes out of 
print. Prompt action is therefore urged upon members who are interested. 


For the Connoisseur’s Library’ 


This wonderfully fascinating new work, in four quarto volumes, contains a 
truthful and authoritative account of the curious ee widely contrasting lives 
lived by the women of today in every part of the world. The vast number of 
rare photographic studies, obtained at great risk and outlay and herereproduced 
for the first time, can never be duplicated. The text has been written by well- 
known scientists with a regard for t iquancy and renga! of he subject, which 
is shown by the novel and delightfe fully entertaining results which Eton & ae 
gained. Thus, as one reads, charmed by the pure human interest of the work, 

one unconsciously absorbs an intimate scientific knowledge of the Customs and 
Traditions, Peculiarities of Dress, Ideas of Beauty, Love-making, Betrothal, Mar- 
riage, Children, Characteristics of Widowhood, etc., among the women of all 

mes and countries. 


tely Illustrated, 
—— te ‘Beant J Here You May Read of 


Thework is in four superb quarto volumes, The beauty qatien tials 
each volume measuring 8% x | 1% sehen. compared ; feminine adorn- 
The binding is rich red 2 tesh Suche ments—savage and civilized; 
egy + in gold. The paperis extra — paint and powder—artificial 

te; the type, large and beautifully clear. colorings the world over; 
Ripte: are more than seven hundred half- tattooing fashions—curious 
tone reproductions of photographs of wo- customs; ideas of modesty 
men, 98 per cent of which have never before —how they vary; feminine 
been used, There are also 25 dainty full- charms — ow world-wide 


lates in color, each a valuable picture ideas differ ; iove and court- 
in pe iteell. ship—traditions and cus- 


toms; kissing customs 


Send No Money, But Fill Out | 2™°72 various races; soar 


riage ceremonies compare: 


the Coupon and Mail woman's sphere in tribe 

= ‘od and nation ; woman in war; 

ay women as rulers; women’s 

work; legends of women; 

Simply fill out and mail to us the coupon witchcraft ; psychology of 
below, attached to your letter-head. We will dete. aie 

then ship you this superb four-volume work, A Ses hess ny 

all char, “44 paid, for mod free p apenas 
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MOTHER AND I 


BY FRED EMERSON BROOKS 


I. 


In the land of the Shamrock, far over the sea, 
In a rose-covered cottage she’s waiting for me. 


Always comes to the door when a stranger goes by 
And her mother heart throbs in the hope it is I. 


When I left her she kissed me a hundred times o’er, 
Till you’d think that my face wouldn’t hold any more. 


She supposed they would last me until I returned; 
Oh, the love a boy gets that he never has earned. 


What the poor cannot lose and the rich cannot buy 
Is the love of two sweethearts like mother and I. 


II. 


I'll be home in old Erin the very first ship, 
I wrote and told her to not let it slip. 


I must not tell her all till she’s used to her joy, 
Then I'll just give a hint of the wealth of her boy. 


When she knows there’s a-plenty to have what she will— 
After long self-denial—-her heart might stop still. 


I am lucky, they say, but it’s all mother’s prayers, 
When the Lord lends a hand in a poor boy’s affairs. 


What the poor cannot lose and the rich cannot buy, 
Is the love of two sweethearts like mother and I. 
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PHEASANTS ON THE FARMS 


BY JOHN 


UAIL ON TOAST is worth 
but a few cents, but quail 
on the farm is worth many 
dollars,” is an epigram cred- 

ited to a professor of the University 
of Illinois that ought to be brought 
home to the understanding of every 
farmer in America. Not that the 
farmers are addicted to quail on toast, 
but that they are indifferent to the fate 
of quail and other insectivorous birds 
that would save them many dollars if 


they were permitted to live and per-. 


form the role for which they were de- 
signed in the economy of nature. 
Seven hundred million dollars each 
year is the estimated annual toll levied 
by the destroying myriads of the in- 
sect world upon the agricultural inter- 
ests of the United States. How many 
millions are expended annually in ef- 
forts to combat these insect hordes it 
would be difficult to say. Fortunes 
have been expended fighting the cot- 
ton boll weevil; and the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, in conjunction with the 
United States Department of agricul- 
ture, has expended fortunes waging 
unsuccessful war against the gypsy 
moth. Millions are spent in Califor- 
nia every year enclosing orange and 
lemon trees in gas-tight tents and ex- 
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poring them to the poisonous fumes 
of cyanide; and in every State in the 
Union spraying, dipping, dusting and 
sprinkling orchards and gardens are 
resorted to—not in the expectation of 
exterminating the insect pests, but in 
the endeavor to prevent them from de- 
vouring all before them. Last year 
a plague of grasshoppers devoured 
every green thing in parts of Colorado. 
For several years the “green bug” has 
annually invaded the grain fields of 
the Southwest. This season the Cic- 
ada (or seventeen-year locust) is due 
in several counties of Pennsylvania. 
And visitations of the Hessian fly, the 
army worm, the San Jose scale, the 
Argentine ant, the chinch bug, the cod- 
ling moth and scores of other pests, 
occur in some part of this big country 
every year. 

It might be thought from such facts 
as these that nature had made a seri- 
ous and irreparable blunder in per- 
mitting the multiplication of these in- 
sect pests to a point where they be- 
come a menace to man’s welfare. 
However, the blunder is not of nature’s 
commission, but of man’s. One of 
nature’s checks upon the multiplica- 
tion of insect life is the birds. Civil- 
ized man has interfered with the natu- 
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Kendrick with one of his finest birds. 


ral scheme of things by exterminating 
many varieties of birds, and by deci- 
mating the numbers of all varieties. 
We are now paying the penalty. The 
farmer pays in the toll levied upon 
his crops, and in the unceasing labor 
and expense of fighting injurious in- 


sects. Every one else pays 
in the increased cost of liv- 
ing. 

Of insectivorous birds, 
none are more valuable than 
quail and pheasants. Their 
appetite for almost every 
species of insect is insa- 
tiable; and young field mice 
and gophers are esteemed 
by them as particularly 
choice tid-bits, so that the 
multiplication of the num- 
ners of quail and pheasants 
would be accompanied by a 
diminution of the loss to ag- 
ricultural interests from both 
insects and mammals. 

Most of the States now 
have more or less adequate 
game laws; but the exter- 
mination of native game 
birds has progressed so far 
that protection alone will 
not suffice. New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas, Illinois, 
Oklahoma and a few other 
States have appropriated 
money for the purchase of 
game birds for. liberation; 
and California has _ estab- 
lished a State bird farm, 
where pheasants and other 
insectivorous birds are being 
reared for distribution 
throughout the State, where 
the depredations of insect 
pests are most serious. How- 
ever, the movement for the 
propagation of birds has not 
yet assumed proportions at 
all commensurate with the 
needs of the situation. Public 
spirited individuals and 
game associations are doing 
something; but not until 
every farm in America be- 
comes a true bird refuge, 
with every farmer interested in seeing 
his feathered friends and allies  in- 
crease in numbers, will conditions as 
regards bird life in its relation to in- 
sect pests be wholly satisfactory. If 
every farmer, gardener, frvit grower 
and land owner could be made to real- 
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ize that he could make no 
better investment than the 
purchase of one or more 
yairs of pheasants for libera- 
tion on his land, or the pur- 
chase of a setting of eggs for 
natching, in order to liberate 
the birds when sufficiently 
matured, it would not be long 
until the depredations of in- 
jurious insects would be ma- 
terially lessened. The ex- 
pense to the farmers would 
be repaid many times every 
year in crops saved from in- 
sects, field mice and gophers, 
and in the destruction of the 
seeds of weeds, which are an 
important article of food for 
zame birds in the fall and 
winter months. 

Then there are considera- 
tions of a nature not strictly 
utilitarian that are entitled to 
some weight. Few birds are 
more beautiful than some of 
these friends of the farmer. 
Even the native bobwhite is 
a creature of beauty and a 
joy forever; and species that 
have been introduced from 
China, Japan and other Ori- 
ental countries have truly 
zorgeous plumage that serves 
to make them delightful ad- 
ditions to any landscape. 

Of the many varieties of 
pheasants, the Chinese ring- 
1eck is best adapted to every 
variety of climatic conditions 
found in the United States. 
It is native to the mountains 
of China, and is_ therefore 
perfectly hardy. Birds of 
this species are doing well 
in Colorado, at an altitude of 
9,000 feet; and their prefer- 
ence for Arctic conditions 
was convincingly shown in Denver, 
when a large number were found 
sleeping upon or huddled closely 
around a cake of ice that had been in- 
advertently left in their enclosure. Yet 
they do equally well in Southern Cali- 
fornia and in the Gulf Coast country of 


Rhienhard’s pheasant. As yet a very rare 
bird in captivity. 


Texas. Pheasantries have been estab- 
lished in both of these States. In 
Texas the pheasant is particularly val- 
ued as a foe to the cotton boll weevil. 

The case of Oregon well illustrates 
the possibilities of the Chinese ring- 
neck pheasant. In 1884, eighteen of 
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these were imported and liberated in from the State Capitol in Denver. The 


that State, and were given protection 
for a number of years. An open sea- 
son for hunting them is now granted 
annually, and many thousands are 
killed each year. Yet they have so 
well adapted themselves to conditions 
in Oregon that it is said there are now 
probably more Chinese ringnecks in 
that State than in the whole empire of 
China. 

The most magnificent public display 
of pheasants to be seen anywhere in 
the world is in the City Park of Den- 
ver, where there are hundreds of en- 
closures, with many thousands of Chi- 
nese ringnecks, Goldens, Silvers, 
Lady Amhersts, Reeves’, Versicolors 
and other varieties. This exhibit is 
viewed annually by tens of thousands 
of tourists, and has done more than 
anything else to spread the name’ and 
fame of the Chinese ringneck from one 
end of the Union to the other. The 
birds belong to the American Game 
Association, which conducts the largest 
Western Hemi- 


pheasantries in the 
sphere, at Littleton, Colo., nine miles 


pheasantries were established and are 
actively managed by Mr. W. F. Ken- 
drick, a Colorado mining man, who 
makes of pheasant farming his pet 
hobby and recreation. He has liber- 
ated tens of thousands of pheasants 
in the State, so that they are now 
plentiful in many parts of Colorado. 
Although pheasant farming has 
made wonderful advances in this coun- 
try within the past few years, it is still 
in its infancy in comparison with the 
extent to which it is carried on in Eng- 
land and other countries of Europe. As 
public opinion grows in favor of stock- 
ing the farms, ranches, forest reserves 
and unoccupied lands of America with 
these beautiful and useful game birds, 
there will be a demand for millions of 
them. Should the demand for libera- 
tion for stocking game preserves, and 
for breeding purposes ever fail, it is 
impossible that there ever will be 
enough reared to overstock the market 
for table use, in hotels, restaurants and 
private families. Even for this pur- 
pose, the dead birds find a ready sale 


Golden pheasants. 








Hatching boxes, showing hens picketed for feeding on a pheasant farm. 


at $30 a dozen. It seems, therefore, 
that pheasant breeding is an occupa- 
tion that should be given greater atten- 
tion, either as an exclusive means of 
making a living, or as a resource for 
supplementing a too-scanty income. It 
is an occupation that is particularly 
recommended for women, on account 
of the light and pleasant nature of the 
work, and the fascination that all wh: 
have tried it find in caring for the 
graceful and beautiful birds, as well as 
for the sake of the eminently satisiz 
tory financial returns. 

At the American Game Association’s 
pheasantries, both incubators and 
barnyard hens: are used for hatching 
the pheasant eggs; but the chickens 
are preferred, and are always em- 
ployed when they can be obtained. The 
hens are set in boxes measuring 12 x14 
inches, inside measurement. The nest 
is made on level ground, with two or 
three inches of moist earth in the bot- 
tom, covered with an inch thickness of 
straw. The warmth of the hen’s body 
draws the moisture from the ground, 
preventing the eggs from becoming too 


dry. In the extremely dessicating at- 
mosphere of Colorado, it is necessary 
to sprinkle the eggs with warm water 
daily during the week immediately 
preceding hatching. The period of in- 
cubation is 24 days for the eggs of the 
Chinese ringnecks, 26 days for those 
of the Reeves pheasant, and 21 for 
those of the Golden, Lady Amherst 
and most other varieties. Several hens 
are kept on trial nests, with glass eggs, 
so that if a hen dies or becomes neg- 
lectful of her duties, another is ready 
to take her place at a moment’s notice. 

The reason for setting the hens in 
boxes is to prevent the young pheas- 
ants from running away, and also to 
keep the hens from leaving the nests 
too often, or remaining off too long. 
It is an old saying that a pheasant will 
run with the eggshell on its back. That 
may not be literally true; but any one 
setting a hen on pheasant eggs without 
having her tightly enclosed is sure to 
lose all of the little birds. The hens 
are taken off the nests daily to be fed 
and watered. Experienced pheasant 
breeders always picket the hens when 
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feeding them, having a short stake in 
front of each box, with a short string 
attached, which is looped around the 
hen’s leg. Biddy is given twenty 
minutes in which to eat and drink, and 
then is put back to continue her duties. 
A lid on the box keeps her strictly to 
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placed in a brooder coop, to the front 
of which is attached a close runway. 
When the birds are four or five days 
old, and have learned to answer the 
hen’s call, the runway is removed, giv- 
ing the young pheasants the liberty of 
the field. At the American Game As- 

















Pheasants sleeping on ice. 


sociation’s pheasantries may be seen a 
160-acre field, dotted with many hun- 
dreds of these coops, populated with 
thousands of young pheasants. No 


business, but air holes are provided to 
insure perfect ventilation. 

After the eggs have been hatched, 
the hen, with the little pheasants, is 
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dogs are allowed near the field, which 
is enclosed by a high wire fence, and 
no strangers are permitted to enter it. 
The attendants always wear the same 
kind of clothing, so that the birds be- 
come accustomed to their appearance 
and pay little attention to their move- 
ments. 

When the birds are seven weeks old, 
the eight flight feathers are clipped 
from one wing, to prevent them from 
flying away. Care must be taken not 
to cut the immature feathers so close 
as to cause them to bleed. The clip- 
ping is repeated three times, at inter- 
vals of two weeks, and the birds are 
then left-alone until after molting the 
second season. 

Pheasant raising for profit is said 
to be no more difficult than raising 
ducks, chickens or any other kind of 
poultry. However, it is different, and 
the success of the beginner depends 
upon the thoroughness with which the 
essential first principles are mastered. 
The novice must be willing to learn. 
As a compensation for the extra care 
that is necessary, well-bred birds com- 
mand high prices. Chinese ring-necks 
sell readily at $7.50 per pair; Goldens 
at from $11 to $18; Silvers at from 
$12 to $15, Lady Amhersts and Reeves 
at $25, Versicolors at $20; Swinhoes at 
$35, and Mongolians at $40. As there 
are about fifty distinct varieties, the 
breeder has an opportunity to diversify 
his operations as much as he may de- 
sire. Then there are rare varieties, 
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only an occasional specimen or pair 
of which are caught in the wilds of 
Asia, that sometimes sell to zoological 
gardens or private collectors for sev- 
eral hundred dollars. However, the 
comparatively cheap Chinese ring- 
necks are the most hardy, the most eas- 
ily reared, the most in demand for 
game preserves, and the best suited 
for liberation in any part of the 
United States. They are also the most 
valuable to the agricultural interests of 
the country, being the most indefati- 
gable insect destroyers known to or- 
nithologists. 

The pheasant receives its name from 
the river Phasis, a stream of Colchis, 
where the Argonauts are said to have 
found them in great numbers, intro- 
ducing them thence into Greece. Al- 
though there are several species’ of 
the large and important pheasant fam- 
ily indigenous to North America, yet it 
is in Asia that the number of species is 
greatest, and that birds of the most 
beautiful plumage are found. The 
monarch of all is the peacock, prob- 
ably the most resplendently plumaged 
bird in the world. These royal birds 
are still found wild in some parts of 
India and Siam, and are held sacred 
by certain of the castes. In Europe 
and America the bird is now raised 
only for ornamental purposes, although 
in flavor to those of any other member 
in flavor to those of any other members 
of the pheasant family. 





Feeding pheasants on the American Game Association’s pheasantries, Lit- 
tleton, Colorado. 








MUSIC 


BY SAMUEL SUMNER 


There’s music in the winds: 
Whether they whisper gently thro’ the trees, 
Or sweep tempestuous across the seas, 
Or waft balm perfumes in the evening breeze; 
There’s music in the winds. 


There’s music in the streams: 
That break their waters down the craggy steep, 
Or o’er the shining pebbles gaily leap, 
Or seaward roll, in channels, broad and deep ;— 
There’s music in the streams. 


There’s music in the fields: 
The verdant meads that stretch across the plain,~ 
The sloping hillside, orchard, pasture, lane, 
The crop of yellow corn and waving grain; 
There’s music in the fields. 


There’s music in the woods: 

The wilderness where the fleet hind roves, 

The sighing pine cliffs and the vocal groves, 

Where bird-choirs hymn their praises, plaints, in rose; 
There’s music in the woods. 


There’s music in the sea: 
The diapason of old Ocean’s roar, 
Whose wild waves in perpetual encore 
Rehearse their glad Te Deum evermore; 
There’s music in the sea. 


There’s music in the storms: 

That run their courses over heaven’s highway, 

And turn the day to night—the night to day; 

Whose thunders’ rattle, and whose lightnings’ play: 
There’s music in the storms. 


There’s music in the stars: 

That fair Astarte’s queenly robes adorn; 

That sang together at creation’s morn, 

When, at Jehovah’s mandate, the Earth was born; 
There’s music in the stars. 











UNCLE SAM’S LIFE-SAVERS AT SAN 


FRANCISCO 


BY EUGENE B. BLOCK 


ITH EARS and eyes 
strained for signals of 
distress, United States 
life-savers, ever ready to 

risk their lives to save human souls, 
patrol the ocean beach at San Fran- 
cisco by day and by night. Working 
faithfully, but without ostentation, 
these brave servants of Uncle Sam are 
thought of seldom by their busy  fel- 
lowmen except in times of peril and 
need, when the life-savers forget the 
value of their own lives in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

It is to a distinct class of men that 
these life-savers belong, for their call- 
ing secludes them far from the scene 
of the city’s activities. They are blind 
to the gay whirl of society, and they 
are deaf to the great bustle of the 
city’s commercial life, for their eyes 
ever are gazing out to sea, and their 
ears are attuned to the calls of the im- 
periled for succor. 

San Francisco’s ocean beach is pa- 
troled by crews from three Government 
life-saving stations, each equipped 
with the latest apparatus for the saving 
of life and property. Of these, the 
Golden Gate station, situated on the 
boulevard one mile south of the Cliff 
House, and opposite the entrance to 
Golden Gate Park, is the oldest and 
largest on the Pacific Coast. Three 
miles to the north, and directly inside 
“The Heads,” lies the Fort Point sta- 
tion. The South Side Division, the 
station furthest south on the Western 
coast, is situated five miles south of the 
Cliff House. 

The crews from these three stations 
have done meritorious work in saving 
lives along the coast. Whenever put 








to the test, they have shown them- 
selves skilled and imbued with a deep 
sense of duty. In spite of impenetra- 
ble fogs, which often hang over the 
sea outside San Francisco harbor, 
these men frequently brave the dan- 
gers of a rough surf and make out in 
small boats to aid the imperiled pas- 
sengers of a distressed vessel. Scores 
of such acts, performed by the life- 
savers at San Francisco have given 
the three crews an enviable position 
among the nineteen stations along the 
Pacific from Cape Nome to San 
Francisco. 

The patroling of the beach as done 
by the Government life-savers at San 
Francisco is arduous even at times 
when lives need not be risked in aid- 
ing the distressed, for the task of 
keeping in wait for calls for help of- 
ten is as laborious as rendering aid. 
In the coldest and severest weather, 
even in spite of the fiercest gales, a 
surfman from each of the three sta- 
tions walks the beach every hour of 
the day and night. 

Heavy fogs and stormy nights make 
no difference to the life-saver in the 
performance of his routine duties. 
Though the fog be too thick even to 
permit him to look out to sea, the surf- 
man walks the beach, straining his 
ears to catch a distress signal which 
might be rendered inaudible by the 
heavy rolling of the billows upon the 
shore. 

At the most unexpected moment of 
the night, the life-saver may hear the 
blast of a distress signal sounded from 
—somewhere out at sea. Fog may 
make it impossible even to see the 
stranded steamer’s lights, and the gale 
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may be blowing fiercely, yet the tem- 
pest must be braved at all hazards to 
aid those in distress. In an instant, 
word is flashed by the surfman to his 
station. The apparatus, always ready 
for use, is rushed to the beach, and a 
crew of life-savers starts out to sea in 
a life-boat, their course guided often 
only by the sound of the distress siren. 

But it is not only on the stormy 
night that the life-saver must risk his 
life. On a sunny summer afternoon 
he may be walking the beach leisurely 
amid crowds of pleasure-seekers, and 
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these short “watches,” so that the 
beach included in his particular sta- 
tion is patroled by a surfman every 
hour of the day and night. 

Because of its size, together with its 
proximity: to that section of the beach 
most frequented by pleasure-seekers 
and tourists, the Golden Gate station 
no doubt is the best known division in 
California. It comprises four unpre- 
tentious red buildings and carries a 
crew of ten men, under the command 
of Captain Norman Nelson, a veteran 
United States life-saver. 





Manning a life boat at San Francisco’s beach. 


witness, of a sudden, the struggles of 
some swimmer caught in the danger- 
ous undertow. Then no time can be 
wasted: the surfman plunges into the 
seething sea, considering nothing but 
the saving of the life that is in dan- 
ger. 

An entire night’s rest is a luxury 
for the Government life-saver. .He 
works but four hours at a time, and 
must alternate with his fellows on 


Surfmen from this station must 
cover four miles of beach twice during 
their four hour “watches.” To the 
south, the life-saver must patrol for 
two miles, where he meets another 
surfman from the South Side station 
at the half-way-point. The meeting 
must occur every two hours. North ot 
the station, his beat extends for two 
miles. 

It is with the regularity of clock- 
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work that the patroling of the beach 
is maintained. That there may be no 
doubt or question as to whether the 
surfman from the Golden Gtate station 
has met his fellow life-saver from 
the southern station, each.man ex- 
changes a brass check, bearing his 
own number. The checks, thus ex- 
changed, are returned by the patrol- 
men to their respective captains as 
proof that they have done their duty. 
And to make certain that their meet- 
ings have occurred at the scheduled 
time, each man must call his captain 
on the hour from the beach telephone 
and assure him that all is well. 

On the high bluff known as Point 
Lobos, overlooking the entire stretch 
of sea outside the harbor, the Golden 
Gate division maintains a_ look-out 
station. Here a man is detailed day, 
and night, with a direct telephone line 
with the captain’s quarters at his ser- 
vice. Lookouts, like the surfmen, 
work only on four hour shifts. 

This established system of alternat- 
ing the “watches” requires each man 
to work two shifts every twenty-four 
hours. The life-saver has but one un- 
disturbed night’s rest each week. Once 
every nine days he is allowed a com- 
plete day off, when he is at liberty to 
leave the beach station. 

In accordance with the needs of the 
locations, the stations are equipped 
with different apparatus, but ali are 
fitted in accord with the most recent 
advances of science. 

At the Golden Gate station, where 
lending aid to distressed steamers is 
as important a part of the work as 
protecting the lives of surf bathers, 
life boats are an important part of the 
station’s equipment. Two boats of 
the most modern type are kept at the 
station. They are a Monomoy surf 
boat, used in a moderate sea, and a 
Dobbin life boat, intended for a heav- 
ier surf and for reaching to greater 
distances. 

The boats are extraordinary in ap- 
pearance and equipped to overcome 
the dangers of a rough sea, so far as 
man’s genius will permit. On either 
end of the life boat, the larger of the 
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two craft, are air tanks, which can be 
hermetically sealed, and thus increase 
the buoyancy of the boat. On the 
sides of this Dobbin boat are fitted 
peculiar plates, technically known as 
self-baling tubes. Their function is 
easily understood when it is noticed, 
on inspection, that they open outward- 
ly only, and cannot be forced into the 
inside of the boat. 

By means of these tubes, water 
dashing into the boat forces an outlet 
through the panels in the craft’s sides, 
while the pressure of water against 
the outside of the plates as the life- 
boat plies through the sea, keeps the 
panels closed. In the boats are cork 
life preservers of all styles. 

A peculiar accessory te the life 
boats is a small metallic craft, known 
as a life car. It is shaped not unlike 
a small rowboat, holds six persons, 
and can be closed over the top by an 
airtight hatch. This car is so equipped 
that it can be run on a line from a 
steamer at sea to the beach, thus mak- 
ing it invaluable in the handfing of 
women and children. 

Lyle guns, small cannon from which 
rope can be shot to vessels far out at 
sea, comprise the beach apparatus. 
Lines can be shot as far as 600 yards. 

That every life-saver shall attain 
the highest degree of efficiency in the 
use of all the apparatus at his respec- 
tive station, several hours are devoted 
to practice each morning. In their 
drills, the men follow a schedule of 
work prepared by the heads of the ser- 
vice at Washington, who require the 
commanders of the various stations to 
drill their crews in every branch of 
life-saving. 

Life-savers in their daily practice 
engage in mimic rescues, man their 
life boats over the heaviest seas and 
put out to imaginary wrecks. Each 
drill is conducted with as much seri- 
ousness as though hundreds of lives 
then were depending upon the quick- 
ness and efficiency of the-men. 

Members of the Golden Gate crew 
follow a particularly arranged system 
of practice, for their location requires 
especial fitness and skill both in sav- 
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ing lives of endangered swimmers and 
assisting distressed craft far out at 
sea. 

Under the guidance of Captain Nel- 
son, their commander, these surfmen, 
except the men on actual patrol and 
lookout duty, assemble at the station 
promptly at 8 o’clock each morning 
for muster. Then for an hour they 
busy themselves cleaning the station 
and apparatus. 

At 9 o’clock, all is in readiness for 
the morning’s practice. The practice 
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the beach. Over the slacked rope is 
slung a ring-shaped life buoy to which 
have been fastened canvas breeches. 
This latter piece of apparatus is known 
to the life-savers as a breeches buoy, 
and is invaluable in bringing passen- 
gers of a stranded vessel ashore when 
the sea is too rough to permit the 
carrying of passengers in a boat. The 
passenger simply sits in the buoy and 
slides across the slacked rope to shore. 

Several hours are devoted to this 
drill, the life-savers being trained 


Shooting a line over a supposed mast. 


schedule is so arranged that each 
morning the men are drilled in an en- 
tirely different branch of their work. 
The week’s drilling starts on Monday 
morning with practice in the use of 
the beach apparatus. Poles are fixed 
in the ground to represent a ship’s 
masts, and with the gun fixed a con- 
siderable distance away, the men are 
required to shoot lines over the sup- 
posed masts. The ropes thus shot 
are fastened to the poles, and then 
made steady to some distant point on 


thoroughly in the equipping and use 
of the breeches buoy. 

Tuesday morning is devoted to a 
drill in the use of the life boats. The 
men are made to practice for speed in 
manning the boats, for every second 
counts when aid must be sent to a 
sinking ship. The life boats, fastened 
to trucks, are hauled to the water’s 
edge. There they are allowed to slide 
easily in the surf by the simple pro- 
cess of pulling the wheeled truck from 
under the craft. The life-savers drill 
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for hours, manning and rowing the 
boats, always striving to lessen the 
time required to take the liie boat 
from the station and launch it. ; 

Practice in the uses of the Inter- 
national Code of Signals and_ the 
United Wigwag Signal Codes, com- 
prise the work for Wednesday morn- 
ing. The use of these signal codes is 
obviously an important and essential 
factor in lite-saving. 

On Thursday, beach apparatus is 
again made the subject for the drill, 
while Friday morning is devoted to 
resuscitation ot the drowned. On this 
important phase of life-saving the 
crewmen are instructed along scien- 
tific lines, and the strictest tests are 
given to make certain that each man 
is as skilled as necessary in the meth- 
ods for reviving the drowned. 

Saturday is devoted to general work 
about the station, and Sunday to mus- 
ter and study. 

Thus this systematized practice, so 
essential to the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the life-savers, is engaged in 


each day, for at the most unexpected 
moment the entire crew may be put to 
the severest test where the slightest 
error on the part of one man may 
mean the loss of hundreds of lives. 
Captain Nelson, who for three years 
has had command of the Golden Gate 


station, is a practical life-saver. 
Twenty of the best years of his life 
he has devoted to the United States 
service. Much of this time he has 
served on the northern shores of the 
Pacific, where he has participated in 
many notable rescues. From choice, 
the sea has been his home, and he 
holds a queer fascination for the dan- 
gers that lie in the kingdom of Nep- 
tune. 

The veteran captain believes in 
practical training as well as theoreti- 
cal instruction in the work of life- 
saving, and so he works personally 
with his men, seeing that they adapt 
themselves to the needs of their dis- 
trict. 

“We are paid by Uncle Sam to be 
life-savers,” says Captain Nelson. 
“That means that we must save lives. 
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I have taught the men of the Golden 
Gate station that the first thing to 
consider in all cases is the saving of 
life. The safety of property is a sec- 
ondary consideration.” 

It is with this idea ever borne in 
mind that the Golden Gate crew has 
effected innumerable rescues. One of 
the most recent tests to which these 
life-savers were put—and to which 
they proved themselves more than 
equal—was the rescue of the crew of 
the grounded steam schooner “Signal” 
on the night of June 27th last. 

The story of how the  surfmen 
manned their life boat, braved the 
stormy sea to reach the distressed ves- 
sel, and then were forced to battle 
with a drink-crazed man on _ board, 
gives a vivid conception of the trials 
of the Government life-savers. The 
account of this harrowing experience 
perhaps is best told by Captain Nel- 
son himself. Said he: 

“A northwest gale was blowing 
about 10 o’clock on the night of June 
27th, when the surfman patroling the 
beach heard the distress signals of a 
vessel about three miles off shore, and 
drifting toward Point Lobos. The sta- 
tion was notified at once, and immedi- 
ateiy a life boat was manned. The sea 
was heavy, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that we were able to 
put out. Soon we reached the 
schooner and found it stranded in a 
cluster of rocks just below Point 
Lobos, and known to us as Camel’s 
Back. 

“The life boat was drawn up along- 
side the grounded schooner, and the 
seamen on board were asked to come 
in our boat. There were eight men on 
the schooner. All of them declared 
that they would prefer to land on the 
rocks, rather than take chances of be- 
ing rowéd ashore, because of the 
heavy sea which was tossing our boat 
about like a shell. 

“Consequently, as we could not 
force the crew of the schooner to come 
into our craft, we started back for 
beach apparatus to assist them in com- 
ing ashore from the rocks. We 
reached shore with the greatest of 
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difficulty, and started out again in a 
team for the rocks, taking with us an 
ample supply of lines and the breeches 
buoy. . 

“When we finally reached the 
stranded schooner, which by this time 


was pounding heavily, we found that . 


all of the crew save one man had 
climbed over to the rocks. This man, 
crazed with drink, declared, that he 
was in command of the vessel, and 
defied us to come aboard. The 
schooner was in danger of breaking 
to pieces, and we understood that the 
sailor would be drowned if we did 
noi take him off without delay. So 
three members of our crew started to 
climb aboard the schooner- from the 
rocks. They had barely set foot on 
the vessel when the lone seaman drew 
a revolver without warning, and fired 
three shots at his rescuers, the bullets 
narrowly missing their mark. 

“Once aboard the vessel, our men 
were forced to engage in a desperate 
- struggle with the enraged man. They 
fought and wrestled on the deck while 
the schooner was rolling and pound- 
ing against the rocks. Finally the 
seaman’s gun was wrested from him 
and he was bound hand and foot. A 
breeches buoy was equipped on a line 
that already had been fixed from the 
schooner to the rocks, and the crazy 
sailor was taken ashore and carried 
to the station. Other members of the 
crew were brought ashore in a 
breeches buoy.” 

Golden Gate life-savers have en- 
dured thrilling experiences in going 
to the rescue of fishermen and swim- 
mers who often have met with serious 
accidents along the beach. Frequent- 
ly despondent persons seek to end 
their lives by leaping from the preci- 
pices overlooking the sea, and the 
surfmen risk their own lives in the 
seething surf below the cliffs to reach 
the unfortunates before they are 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. 

Recently the surfmen were called 
out to save the life of a fisherman who 
had fallen from a high cliff into the 
sea beneath. The work of rescuing the 
dying man and then restoring him to 
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consciousness, is typical of the tasks 
to which the life-savers are put. 

“The lookout at Land’s End saw 
great excitement about him,” said 
Captain Nelson, in telling of this res- 
cue, “and he found that a boy, who 
had been fishing from the cliff had 
fallen over while swinging his line. He 
had dropped sixty feet, landing in 
deep water below the precipice. Word 
of the accident was telephoned to the 
station over our private line. 

“Within ten minutes the life boat 
was on its way to the base of the cliff. 
But before the boat had reached there 
a heavy swell had tossed the unfortu- 
nate youth high on the rocks. He 
landed with such terrific force that my 
men thought him dead. 

“When the boat reached the rocks, 
a man was sent ashore with a rope. He 
ascended the steep bluff, and fastened 
a line about the unconscious boy’s 
body. He was lowered to the boat 
and hurried ashore. On the way, arti- 
ficial respiration was given, and the 
youth was on his way to recovery 
shortly afterward. At the station he 
was given dry clothes, which are pro- 
vided for such cases by the Women’s 
National Relief Association. Within 
a few hours he went his way.” 

Such acts of heroism are but ordi- 
nary tasks to the life-savers, who look 
to the risking of their lives as a mat- 
ter of business. On any errand, a life- 
saver may be injured and permanently 
disabled so as to incapacitate him for 
further service. To the surfman in- 
jured in the performance of his duty, 
Uncle Sam gives medical attention for 
eighteen months. If, after that period, 
he has not recovered, he must quit the 
government service, without hope of 
further assistance from Uncle Sam, 
for the United States does not give 
pensions to either disabled or aged 
life-savers. 

Entrance to the service is governed 
by civil service regulations. The ap- 
plicant must be not less than eighteen 
nor more than forty-five years of age. 
The surfman’s salary is $65 a month 
and rations. Each year the life-saver 
must pass a physician’s examination. 
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Failure to pass satisfactorily. means 
dismissal from the service. So long 
as the life-saver keeps his health and 
escapes injury in his harrowing occu- 
pation, the position is his. But once 
maimed or too aged to work, he leaves 
the service forever, and must face the 
cold world without aid from the power 
to whom he has given the best years 
of his life. 

To last year’s Congress, Uncle 
Sam’s life-savers looked for assist- 
ance, but the nation’s representatives 
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turned down a pension bill that aimed 
to help those who had spent their 
lives in helping others. Yet the life- 
saver, undaunted, toils on, ever ready 
to risk his life to assist some one in 
peril. 

His is.a life of uncertainty and 
danger. His youth and his manhood 
he gives to the service, and when old 
age or injury render him unfit for duty 
then the door of the station swings 
open for him, and he must look outside 
for his sustenance. 




















THE LAST TRAIL 


BY GEORGE B. STAFF 


With fearless heart he faced the trail, 
With dauntless nerve, and courage high. 
And where the stinging winds assail 
With strength that made the huskies quail, 
He urged them with his ringing cry: 
“Mush on! 


Mush on!” 


And when he faced the great unknown, 
The trail that’s hidden in a pall, 
He bore his pain without a groan, 
And as he sought the trail alone, 
With fearless voice he gave his call: 
“Mush on! 


Mush on!” 














PROMISES 


BY ALEXANDER GARDINER 


logging railroad and into the lit- 

tle mill town of many small, un- 

painted houses and one great, 
busy sawmill. His head was bowed, 
and his shoulders drooped forward as 
befitted his mood, which was quite in 
harmony with all that he saw. It was 
a wet and dreary afternoon of that 
“after-the-Fourth” spell of rain that 
on the western slope of the Cascades 
is almost regular in its coming as the 
national birthday itself; and the little 
town was frankly unattractive. If the 
farther view was no less magnificent 
for its gloom—dark-forested, steep 
hills all banded and festooned across 
with leaden clouds—yet nothing of its 
sombre beauty was manifest to Joe 
Brien, and all of its dreariness. Figu- 
ratively and most literally, in his 
mouth was the aftertaste of transgres- 
sion; and he found it vile. 

Joe was twenty-six; and for ten 
years now, on range, in mine or lum- 
ber camp, in this State or that terri- 
tory, as fancy led or circumstance dic- 
tated, he had made his money “hard,” 
and spent it “easy;” so that part of 
the taste that was direct of an out- 
raged stomach was not new to him. 
But this time his returning “broke” 
after a holiday spree had more to it 
of bitterness than was just physical. 

There was a reason—the same rea- 
son why he returned at all to this par- 
ticular camp—the same reason why he 
had already worked steadily there for 
some months until it was closed for 
the Fourth. 

This reason of his for some correct 
conduct and so much remorse came 
out from one of the small dwellings 
just in time to cross his way as he 
turned down the embankment toward 


J: BRIEN came slowly up the 


the mill office. Her name was Nellie 
Miller, and a man hampered with more 
wisdom than was Joe Brien would 
have seen that she was pretty. Also 
she was slight and dainty and dark, 
while Joe was large and fair. 

Joe had only turned that way after 
a glance at closed doors and cur- 
tained windows and a quick decision 
that he would probably slip by un- 
noticed. He wanted to see her, of 
course, but not just yet. As for Nellie, 
she carried a basket and an umbrella; 
the basket explained her errand. Still 
it is fair to state that from her 
mother’s kitchen window one could 
see far down the track by which Joe 
had approached. 

Anyway, she smiled a quick, invol- 
untary smile that was all flash of big 
brown eyes and little white teeth and 
that vanished as quickly, to give place 
to an appraising glance indicative of 
more shrewdness than is quite right 
for so little and pretty a girl to pos- 
sess. 

Joe’s wet, sagging shoulders had 
gone back at first sight of her; now 
they were squared defiantly to their 
utmost breadth, often estimated by 
admiring male friends at one axe- 
handle. 

“Hello, Nellie!” he said. 
New Year!” 

“You look about as happy as the 
year is new,” she answered, surren- 
dering her burdens, after a moment’s 
hesitation, to his out-reached hands. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he challenged. 

No answer was obvious to this. A 
moment they paused awkwardly; then 
—‘“Goin’ to the store?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said; and they moved on 
together, neither speaking for the 
brief space until they were opposite 
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the commissary. There again they 
faced each other, still in awkward 
silence. Joe set the basket upon a 
stump and let down the umbrella. It 
had ceased to rain. By common, un- 
expressed consent they walked on. 

Since they had thus met there was 
that between them, it seemed to Joe, 
that must be talked out. Yet he found 
no word for an entering wedge. What- 
ever Nellie thought, she found words. 

“You're kind of late getting back,” 
she said at length. 

“Late for what?” asked Joe. “I 
guess I can get a job. They’ve only 
been runnin’ two days.” 

He stopped and leaned his back 
against the railing of a little plank 
bridge they were crossing. Brush 
screened them from the village. She 
stopped also, and gazed down into the 
stream, a little yellow from the show- 
ers. 

“The crews are made up,” she said. 
“Mr. Rook’s got a new hook tender.” 

“Oh, I guess I can get a job,” he re- 
peated. “Sam’ll give me some kind 
of a job.” 

“And is that all you care?” she 
asked, apparently of the swift water. 
Then she looked straight at him— 
forced herself to do it. “I don’t see 
why you came back here at all, after 
the promise you made and the way 
you’ve done. You could get some 
kind of a job most anywhere, I sup- 
pose. Not that I care——” 

“You know why I came, Nellie,” he 
blurted, stung to speech. “I like the 
outfit, and my plunder was all left 
here, but that ain’t why. The com- 
pany paid off, and—I always had a 
little time oncet in a while. I only 
meant to take a drink or two down at 
Gravel that night. Oh, I guess you 
know.” He broke off, self-condemna- 
tion making his explanations sound 
futile to himself. 

“Yes, I know,” she said. 

“Well, I been a fool; but when it 
was over I had to come back. And 
you know why. I love you, Nellie. I 
ain’t never said so, but you must o’ 
known it, or I wouldn’t ’a’ made that 
promise—if I did bust it. I love you, 
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Nellie. Just say the word, and [I'll 
make it over again and keep it this 
time. I can do it. It ain’t like I had 
to drink, like it is with some.” 

There was appeal in his voice, too, 
as he stepped forward in the master- 
ful way that had always drawn her; 
and the late dissipation, at this stage 
of recovery, had made the young ras- 
cal the handsomer. She drooped to- 
ward him, seeming about to yield her- 
self utterly to his embrace. But she 
was a sensible little girl, who had 
made up her mind at great cost. As 
his arms almost enclosed her, she 
sprang back, and for the moment of 
weakness, anger flamed hot in her 
eyes. 

“I love you, Nellie,” he repeated. 
| ee 

“Love?” she echoed scornfully. 
“You love a good time, and nothing 
else but your own big, lazy self. Good- 
ness knows I didn’t ask you to prom- 
ise to stay sober this Fourth; but you 
did, and broke it. And—oh, you 
don’t care! You needn’t think I like 
you, Joe Brien, just because every one 
else does. I like men that do things 
—hold their jobs and get better ones.” 
The rush of words ended in briefest 
pause, then she dropped out her clos- 
ing ones, one at a time, with angry 
emphasis: “And—you—just—don’t— 
care—about—anything!” 

She flashed a final scathing glance 
of tear-bright eyes upon him, standing 
dumbly now before her, snatched her 
umbrella from his slack grasp, and 
fled by the way they had come, leav- 
ing him standing there—as he him- 
self would have expressed it—“like a 
boob.” 

Rain came smartly down again, and 
roused him. He followed slowly, his 
mazed wits groping vainly for any 
hold on what had passed. He had 
been rather sure of Nellie. 

His courtship of her—their “going 
together”—had been much of a piece 
with the rest of his boyish, irresponsi- 
ble life—taking all for granted. Be- 
gun casually, their intimacy had 
grown swiftly and steadily. As knowl- 
edge of his own love had grown surely 














upon him, he had felt as surely that 
she loved him in return; and no elabo- 
rate process was required for him to 
know this, for a situation entailing, 
since it concerned such a girl as Nel- 
lie, marriage and the settling down of 
Joe Brien. 

Several times he had intended 
speaking—right out; but he never had 
until this morning, when he had not in- 
tended to. And so she had just been 
fooling! 

Joe could observe shrewdly enough 
on occasion, but this scornful dismissal 
had touched him too nearly for him 
to weigh or even remember words— 
much less subtleties of manner. It 
did not occur to him that Nellie had 
proclaimed her indifference far too em- 
phatically for one who was indifferent. 
He could not know what her words 
had cost her—what they were costing 
her now. He only knew that she had 
looked love and acted love, and then 
“turned him down”—knew that he had 
been unworthy, and thought that he 
had humbled himself and she had 
scorned him. No less than love re- 
jected did that rankle. His big boy’s 
pride was doubly wounded. 

Avoiding the town, he followed the 
wagon road until it crossed the railroad 
above the mill. But here the com- 
pany’s locomotive snorted up the grade 
with a string of trucks and overtook 
him as it slowed for the spur. 

“Oh, you Joe!” sang out the brake- 
man, cheerily, as he ran past; and Joe 
smiled «a sour smile and waved his 
hand. He could control his hand. 

“We’re goin’ right up to D,” added 
the brakeman, over his shoulder. Camp 
D was the logging camp then running, 
and where Joe had recently been em- 
ployed. He would have preferred 
walking and his own company; but to 
elect it would appear strange to the 
train crew. He swung aboard and sat 
down on a coil of steel line, paying no 
heed to the red rust marks it left on his 
black clothes. 

She had been fooling with him— 
with him, Joe Brien. There came mem- 
ories, dwelt upon, of a girl or two that 
he had “just fooled with”—memories 
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that promoted no sense of a just retri- 
bution, but served to intensify the blow 
to his vanity. He, Joe Brien! 

Well, he would show her! 

He rose from his cramped position 
and stood upright on the bumping flat- 
car. 

With the caprice characteristic of 
that Puget Sound country, where when 
raining it seems that it must always 
have rained and will never cease, and 
ceasing, denies calmly and convin- 
cingly that it ever has rained or ever 
will, now the drizzle dwindled swiftly 
to nothing, the low-hung gray dome of 
cloud was rent apart, and through the 
rent the summer sun beamed down 
from a patch of bluest summer sky 
that broadened and broadened. And 
on the slopes the heavy bands and 
light frills of gray flashed silver, 
writhed and lifted, and vanished, leav- 
ing the timbered hills all unrelieved 
and so close at hand in the rain-cleared 
atmosphere that the eye might pick 
out to their farthest ridges, from the 
dark uniformity of fir and hemlock 
tops, the occasional more tender green 
of the cedar. 

And whether or not he was entirely 
appreciative of this rapid transition 
from April unto in truth July, Joe at 
least responded to the warmth and 
light. With the fog on the hillsides 
the sun seemed also to dispel from his 
mind its troubling mists. 

Why, he was free! What was the 
use of “grouching” over a girl who had 
“turned him down,” and thereby set 
kim free—free to work a little while 
here or there, and go on, always seeing 
new faces and viewing strange scenes, 
to lead the nomadic life that until so 
lately had alone seemed good to him. 
Somehow it did not now seem quite 
so good. 

But he rolled a cigarette, and strode 
forward over the jolting trucks to talk 
with the train crew of far places. 

And he was thinking about them 
when, dry-clad again in his working 
clothes of calked, high-laced shoes, 
overalls “stagged” off to meet them, 
and “stag-tail” logger’s shirt, he pre- 
sented his thus emphasized stalwart 
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figure before the woods foreman. 
What he said was: “How about it, 
Sam?r” 

“Why the blazes don’t you come 
around ?” demanded Sam Rooks. And 
after running a disapproving eye over 
the candidate, he added, grudgingly: 
“You’ve got a constitution like a 
horse.” 

Joe grinned, taking the remark as 
a compliment, but Rooks had not in- 
tended it so. However, it was his 
business to log as efficiently as pos- 
sible with such material as came to 
his hand, and from a strictly industrial 
standpoint, with a time limit, Joe Brien 
was a “good man.” 

Rooks continued to stare sourly at 
him. “I got your place filled now,” 
he said at last. “I can put you fall- 
ing.” 

“Fallin’s good,” said Joe, and es- 
caped. 

“Damn fool!” confided Rooks to his 
time-book. “He don’t give a damn. 
Well, he’d ’a’ been better off with less 
money comin’ to him this last time. 
But if the new guy don’t do better I'll 
have to put him tendin’ hook again. 
Damn fool!” 

He would have sent an immediate 
call to the employment office for a 
hook tender had it been given him to 
hear a conversation but a little later 
between the “fool” and the “guy” 
thus doomed to do better or go—an 
old associate of Joe’s in other camps. 

“One dollar,” confessed Joe. 
“Soaked my watch to get here on. 
Guess I'll dig as soon as I’ve got 
enough in the office to dig on a little 
ways.” 

“That’s me,” said the other. “Say, 
I seen a lad in Seattle that’s been up 
in B. C. He got three and a half 
for chasin’; and he says wages run 
four bits a day better for all jobs than 
they do right now on this side. What 
yuh say we go up there P?” 

“What’s four bits a day one way or 
another to you boys?” demanded an 
older man, good-naturedly, as he 
joined them. 

“Same as you, Scotty,” said the 
hook-tender. “We like to spend it.” 
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“Different here,” said Scotty. “I 
got to spend it. I’m married.” 

“So is most saloon keepers,” came 
the light answer. “A guy ought to 
give ’em a show.” 

Joe turned away, jarred somewhat 
from his equanimity. Yes, Scotty was 
married. And Scotty moved from one 
camp to another, only to better him- 
self; his services were always in de- 
mand. As a skillful rigging slinger, 
he made money for the company by 
his knowledge and experience, and 
they paid him well for that—and be- 
cause he was there when wanted. He 
was steady. 

With an effort, Joe shook himself 
free from the unwelcome train of sug- 
gestion. He had settled that—decided 
that he was glad she had been only 
fooling. He didn’t want to be married. 
He wanted to drift around British 
Columbia till fall, and then go south 
to California—or Old Mexico. He 
had never been there. 

He entered the bunkhouse, stifling 
with the reek of drying garments, 
filled with bunks and men. Three- 
fourths of the crew were new since the 
shut-down; but he had known many 
of the new-comers in other camps or 
in the resorts of “The Sound” or “The 
Harbor”’ cities. 

Into such pastime as there was he 
entered. It was not much—a black- 
jack game, where such small sums as 
“after-the-Fourth” poverty afforded, 
were on the table, and where by dimes 
and quarters he staked his dollar and 
lost it—joke and argument with this 
one and the other—another card game, 
for fun, this time. But he played 
badly. He could not keep his mind 
on the cards. A man came over from 
the other bunkhouse and passed 
around a bottle of whisky. 

Fortunately for Joe, in his present 
mood, his share was small. But soon 
the liquor and the close air together 
made him sleepy. He sought his 
bunk and immediately was wide 
eyed. 

By ones and twos the others went to 
their beds also, and to sleep. The fire 
died, and the night air coming in 
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through wide cracks of the barn-like 
building was sweet and refreshing. 
When all had become quite still, a 
Swede across the bunkhouse began to 
snore. It irritated Joe beyond reason, 
yet it was not the Swede that kept 
him awake. Over and over again, as 
he tossed or lay still on his narrow 
bunk, he repeated in thought his con- 
clusion—that he did not care—that 
he was glad he was free—and willed 
that he would sleep; and always he 
remained feverishly wakeful, and 
thought of Nellie and pictured her. 
At last he did admit that he did 
care—that freedom to roam foot-loose 
was no less dear, but that she was 
dearer—that he wanted her—wanted 
her! But that did not alter the fact 
that she would have none of him. Any- 
way he was free; but he was not glad. 
Came and persisted the thought: 
Stay and save your money again; 
show her you can be steady. Maybe 
she’ll come around. But no, he would 
not humble himself to her—stubborn- 


ly he maintained that much. No doubt 
she would be glad of a chance to keep 
him dangling and then turn him down 
again. Girls were like that. 


“Forget it,” he said to himself. 
“When you get tired o’ rambling, 
there’s lots o’ girls!” And on that 
valiant decision he tried vainly as ever 
to sleep. It was far into the morning 
hours that the rain, so triumphantly 
banished that afternoon, sneaked back 
in the darkness, and with soft patter on 
the roof, lulled him at last to rest, the 
first problem of his life still far from 
any definite solution by him. 

Then sleep claimed him utterly, and 
he was pounded into consciousness by 
one of his fellows only on the sound- 
ing of the last gong—the breakfast 
gong. 

Mechanically he dressed‘ and 
washed, and hurried to his place at 
the long table in the cook-house. Ac- 
cording to custom prevailing at such 
tables, others ate prodigiously of the 
varied and plentiful foods, and at pro- 
digious speed. Joe had but little ap- 
petite, but the strong coffee revived 
him, cleared away the sleep-fog from 
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his brain, and immediately flooded 
back all the haunting thoughts of the 
night. 

He was able to put them away as he 
listened to instructions from Rooks, 
and as he went out with his falling 
partner, in the rain—for it still rained 
by showers; but as they fell to work, 
mechanically pulling back and forth 
the long, slim saw, came again the old 
mental round, leading always to the 
same conclusion, but always recurring 
and occupying his mind, which should 
have been on his work, for he was 
head faller. Concerning the efforts of 
himself and his assistant, his was the 
responsibility for results. 

But this tree put little strain upon 
his judgment. Not of unusual size, it 
was yet a splendid stick of fir timber, 
tall and straight, running with scarcely 
perceptible taper and without bulge or 
limb from its six-foot butt to its almost 
tassel-like top, that began a good two 
hundred feet from the ground. It had 
been undercut the night before, and it 
leaned heavily in the direction desired 
that it should fall. No wedging was 
necessary. 

True, his companion, a Finn—a 
Swede, Joe considered him, and there- 
fore entitled to more respect as a log- 
ger than were most foreigners—had 
raised a point. 

“You tenk she need oondercut some 
more?” he had suggested, diffidently. 

“Think so?” Joe countered. “Why 
didn’t yuh take her deeper, then, yes- 
terday, while yuh was at it?” 

“Yones, he is het faller then; ant 
jesterday ent no vind.” 

“Oh, she leans heavy,” said Joe, 
mounting his board. “She’ll go.” 

There was a good deal of wind, com- 
ing in gusts, but it was quite unlikely 
that a gust would come heavy enough 
and at the right time to make trou- 
ble. In a normal state of mind, he 
might have taken the safe course as 
a matter of policy; as it was, preoccu- 
pied, he scarcely heeded the Finn’s 
opinion, and that worthy, justifying it 
only with a mumbled: “Ay bin dis 
coontree five yar now; vork all tam 
by loomber camp,” climbed up on his 
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side. Soon they made the long saw 
sing its rhythmic note. 

It was barely in to the heart, but 
already the cut was opening slightly, 
when suddenly came another and 
stronger blast—overhead wind from 
the great Pacific, but twisted and 
broken among the foothills. The tops 
of sound trees whipped and rocked 
to the blow it dealt; and that upon 
which they worked gave an ominous 
pop and opened at the back to more 
than an inch. Both men looked quick- 
ly upward, but the wind had ceased 
blowing as suddenly as it began. 

“She ent oondercut enough,” droned 
the Finn, with conviction. “Five yar 
ay bin dis coontree now; work all tam 
by loomber ca ug 

“How much’ve yur got?” asked Joe. 

“About a foot,”— meaning that that 
much of the tree’s thickness remained 
uncut on his side. 

“Saw more on your side. Give her 
hell.” 

Again they bent to the work, with 
quick strokes now, that they might 
get deep as possible before another 
gust should come. 

But Nature had decreed to show 
her power. Scarce a dozen strokes, 
and it came, stronger than before. 
Again the firs bent reed-like before it; 
again the lofty tree between them 
cracked, this time loud as a pistol shot, 
and instantly a fissure appeared, run- 
ning up perpendicular to the track of 





- the saw. 


“Timber!” shrieked both fallers in 
unison. Not the usual perfunctory 
call to buckers sawing up the trunks 
already down near at hand, but a 
shriller note, discordant, fraught with 
fear and warning of danger extraor- 
dinary. 

And as they shrieked they ran, for 
their lives; not by the line of retreat 
each had marked for use when the 
tree should go, but each straight out on 
his side. For, quick as they were, far 
quicker than they, the great tree, in- 
stead of breaking across to the under- 
cut, split up from the line of their last 
stroke—split with a rending crash far 
up the trunk, and broke out there to 
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the bark. The top ground in swift de- 
scent through those of its neighbors, 
and the butt shot up and back. The 
whole tree shot back from the tall, 
wedge-like stump left standing, 
rammed and uprooted and shattered a 
two-foot hemlock, and rolling in air 
from its own high stump, struck full- 
length its earth-shaking blow, well out 
on Joe’s side. 

Thus, though the Finn had the up- 
hill side, his was the lesser danger. 
Joe leaped from his board to a trunk 
that was down and sped along it, 
straining for the haven of the nearest 
big, standing tree past which it led. 
He knew the peril of such a pathway 
if he failed to leave it in time; but 
the ground was buried in brush and 
fallen tops. Once behind the shield 


of that big trunk ahead! He was 
poised for the leap. 
The descending trunk smashed 


down across the log that had served 
him just too long; to Joe it was, in 
sensation, as if it had struck him on 
the top of the head; and the scrambling 
Finn, safe as he could make himself, 
turned in time to see his partner’s body 
thrown high in air amid a whirl of 
up-flung debris and flying limbs from 
the hemlock, to fall on and rebound 
from another recumbent tree-top, and 
then lie still on the hillside with limbs 
grotesquely sprawled or unnaturally 
doubled under. 
* *k * a 

Gently as they might, they bore him 
down to the camp; and they lifted him 
to a spring cot on a flat-car, Rooks and 
old Scotty, with whom the boy had 
worked but a few days before. There 
was blood upon his face; and the Finn, 
still white with the fear, assisted by 
holding up one leg that otherwise 
would have dangled from below the 
knee. 

The locomotive steamed out with 
the single car; and for a few moments 
men gathered about the Finn, ques- 
tioning in low tones, wondering a little 
at Joe Brien’s getting caught so, and 
if it were possible that his spine could 
be unbroken after the terrible jar it 
had received. Then the donkeys toot- 
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ed, and the work went on. Accidents 
must be occasionally where men 
wrought with things and forces so 
many, many times stronger than they. 

Down at the mill, Rooks’ telephone 
message had been received at the of- 
fice, which was also store and post- 
office to the families of married em- 
ployees. Messengers were not lacking 
quite sufficiently swift to spread bad 
news; and so when the one-car train 
drew in at the dock a little crowd was 
assembled there in the drizzling rain; 
and from their midst a girl wrenched 
free from an older woman’s hand, and 
speeding across the space between, 
sprang from dock to car platform, and 
dropped to her knees beside the cot, 
with a queer, strangling sound in her 
throat. 

“Oh, Joe! My dear! Not dead?” 
she sobbed. “Not dead?” 

The old doctor, who cared for the 
wounded of this industrial army 
mounted stiffly to the car; and he 
patted Nelly’s dark head with one 
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hand as he put her firmly aside with 
the other. “No, honey,” he said. “Don’t 
maul him, and he’ll live to marry you 
and make you a good husband.” 

And at that moment once again the 
summer sun broke through his misty 
veil, and shining bright and warm 
upon the mountain’s leaden cloud gir- 
dle, revealed that it was really silver. 
The old doctor must have seen and 
believed, for from all that he knew 
thus far of the accident, and all he had 
seen of the man, he might have feared 
himself doubly a liar; yet he was smil- 
ing a kindly, untroubled smile. 

And indeed between the three of 
them they proved him a skillful sur- 
geon and an able prophet, too. When 
Joe did wake, it was to knowledge of 
a formidable list of broken bones, 
but a list that did not include his 
back; and to knowledge fhat plenty of 
work and full measure of life’s ex- 
perience lay for him much closer at 
hand than old Mexico, or even Brit- 
ish Columbia. 





THE GIFT 


BY GRACE HELEN 


BAILEY 


Dawn slipped over the rim of the night, 
And pallid she was, but not so white, 

As the sweet’ young face that gleaming lay 
With anguished eyes wide to the day. 


Dawn caught up a rose and its petals shed, 
All splashed with pink, o’er a little head. 
But the mute, still face it never smiled: 
Dawn broke the stem—but she gave a child. 











CARMELITA AND THE TOURIST 


BY B. P. ABRAHAMSON 


DWARD CLAYTON  wan- 
dered along the beach at 
Monterey. Petulantly he 
threw a pebble into the surf 

and watched it disappear, then an- 
other, and another. 

California was beautiful. He had 
explored the country at his leisure, 
from the old missions at Santa Bar- 
bara to Coronado Beach; from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. Plenty of 
novelty, picturesque scenery, good 
hotels, sunshine and flowers every- 
where. Surely California was not to 
blame. Amidst new scenes a man 
should not remember what he had 
traveled thousands of miles to forget. 

He sighed. Another month of Cali- 
fornia, and then, what next? Japan? 
The Orient? Or perchance Alaska? 
Well, there was time enough to decide 
when the “Wanderlust” would be 
stronger. 

Behind him lay Del Monte, with its 
wondrous groves and velvet lawns. Be- 
fore him beckoned the ocean. It was a 
heavenly morning for. a swim. But 
alone? His eyes traveled down the 
glistening, sandy beach. Was it? Yes, 
surely it must be Carmelita, the pretty 
child who yesterday had coaxed him 
into buying the opalescent seashells 
which now lay discarded amongst his 
traps. 

He quickened his steps. 

“Good-morning, Carmelita.” 
raised his hat. 

She had just stepped from the sea, 
and stood, dripping and unconcerned, 
in her dark-blue bathing suit. her rip- 
pling blue-black hair escaping from 
the confines of the rubber cap. Her 
slender, black-stockinged feet were 
firmly planted in the white sand. With 
one slim, brown hand she shaded the 
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deep-set, laughing, dark eyes. 

“So,” she drawled in the low, soft 
voice with the slight burr which pro- 
claimed her Spanish ancestry, “you’ve 
come back, sir, for more curios? Over 
there, you see, under the large white 
umbrella, is my stand.” She flashed 
a wet smile at him which showed a 
glimpse of dazzling white teeth. 

“Don’t you want to come in again 
for another dip?” answered Clayton, 
disregarding her question. “I'll just go 
and get into my togs and be back in a 
moment.” Then, as she stood hesitat- 
ingly: “I'll be so glad to have com- 
pany, and we can swim out to the raft 
together,” he coaxed. 

A little later they were skimming 
side by side, lightly over the lazy, 
warm waves that reflected the glorious 
late spring. 

Carmelita swam with careless grace. 
The sea to her was home; part of her 
life; of Monterey. 

Clayton watched her with delight. 
To him she was part of the morning; 
an added perfection to the exquisite 
scene about them. 

“Don’t go,” he protested, breaking 
the dreamy silence, as_ she lightly 
stepped from the raft and turned her 
face shoreward. 

Smiling, she shook her head. “I 
must go and watch my stand this morn- 
ing. Last night,” she nodded sagely, 
“many Eastern tourists came in on the 
train from the South. Perhaps some 
will come this morning for curios.” 
The low, musical laughter bubbled 
from her rosy-red lips. “Such funny 
questions as some of those tourists 
ask!” 

Clayton, resting on the 
watching her, charmed. 
“Come in with me,” she called back 


raft, lay 

















over her shoulder, “and sit in the sand 
and dry while you talk to me.” 
“How will you entertain me, Car- 
melita?” he questioned, as he walked 
along the sunny beach by her side. 


“Will you tell me all about yourself?” 


“Yes,” she answered naively, “when 
I am not busy.” 

“I can help you keep shop. It’s 
some time since I’ve done any busi- 
ness. I haven’t felt like it since——” 
His face changed. ‘Let me see: what 
have you got? I can take care of the 
stand for you while you go home and 
dress.” 

“There is not so much,” she an- 
swered simply, “but you may stay. 
Here you see, in this corner, are the 
Indian things. Grandmother buys only 
a few of them now. They are getting 
scarce and cost so much. We don't 
see many Indians any more. Over 
on this end are the shells. Are they 
not beautiful ? I gathered and polished 
them all, myself. And here is the 
Mexican pottery and these sombreros. 
Now,” she turned to him, “if you will 
stay and watch, I will go and dress,” 
and with a wave of the hand, she was 
gone. 

Clayton smiled whimsically. What 
an odd situation! How they would 
stare on Wall street if they could see 
him now, tending shop for Carmelita 
on the beach of Monterey! Then his 
smile was succeeded by a quick frown 
of pain, as his brain again busied itself 
with the ever-recurrent thought. 

What was Eleanor doing now? What 
were her plans for the summer? Why 
did no one, in the letters, give him a 
bit of information regarding her? It 
was foolishly sentimental of them to 
suppose that he could not bear the 
mention of her name. 

He sighed impatiently. What a fool- 
ish quarrel it had been, in the begin- 
ning, after all. Just because he had 
clung to his old-fashioned ideals re- 
garding women. He had required of 
her a little less artificiality; less crav- 
ing for the myriads of bubbles of froth 
and foam that go to make up an exist- 
ence built solely upon a round of 
pleasure. He had expected more reach- 
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ing out for the real things of life, and 
had told her gently of his disappoint- 
ment. 

And then, when his heart had found 
a thousand excuses for her conduct, 
when he had smilingly pictured, with 


a lover’s fond indulgence, his own 
humbleness and her gracious acquies- 
ence, in the coming scene of their 
reconciliation and completer under- 
standing, her letter had come like a 
thunderbolt. 

She had told him simply that they 
were not suited to each other; that it 
was better to break their engagement 
and end it all now, than to face a 
future filled with vain regrets. With 
her careless hand she had shaken the 
foundation of his life. The ground had 
seemed to slip from beneath his feet. 
He had not given his love lightly. First 
he had striven for success, for worldly 
power, for distinction; all to lay with 
blind adoration at the feet of the one 
woman who had come into his busy, 
well-filled life. A sickening wave of 
desperate rebellion, of loneliness, 
rolled over him. She had been so 
dainty and isweet, so fine—— 

“It was good of you, sir, to wait,” 
and Carmelita stood before him. Even 
the ugly pink cotton dress, home-made, 
which clumsily hid the superb lines of 
her figure, could not take away her 
grace. Tall and straight she stood 
before him. 

Clayton rose, stretched himself in 
the warm sunshine. Irresolutely he 
looked back toward Del Monte. It 
would be dull there now, upon the ve- 
randa. He looked again at Carmelita. 
Here was companionship, at any rate, 
even if primitive, and novelty as well. 

He seated himself again in the hot 
sand beneath the inviting big white 
umbrella. 

“Tl wait, Carmelita, until your first 
customer appears, if you’ll keep your 
promise and tell me your story.” 

“But there is not much to tell.” She 
smiled back at him with the unabashed 
friendliness of a child. “You will not 
care to hear.” Then as he leaned up- 
on his elbow and nodded encouraging- 
ly at her, her face grew serious; she 
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looked away from him, dreamily out 
into the endless blue. 

“I do not remember my father and 
mother,” she began. “They both died 
when I was little, and my grandmother 
took me: my father’s mother. You 
have seen her about the town, in old 
Monterey?” She turned to Clayton. 
“No?” as he shook his head. “She is 
the old woman who sells the tamales.” 
She nodded. “You shall have one when 
you come again—they are fine. She 
is very old, my grandmother, and if 
you stop and speak with her, she will 
tell you that she is a Castro, one of the 
Castros. That is my name,” her dark 
eyes looked gravely at him, “Car- 
melita Castro. The tourists nearly all 
stop my grandmother and speak with 
her, even if they don’t want tamales. 
What is it they call her?” She paused 
and frowned in a puzzled effort to rec- 
ollect. “Oh, yes, a landmark. They 
call her an interesting landmark.” She 
paused abruptly, then sighed, and her 
mouth drooped. “She is getting very 
tired now, my grandmother, and the 
basket is heavy for her to carry.” 

“But about yourself, Carmelita?” 
Clayton gently recalled her. 

“Oh, yes,” she resumed, the swift 
smile chasing the sombre shadows 
from her face, “about myself. She 
sent me to school, my grandmother, to 
the Sisters,” she pointed toward the 
old town, “in the convent at Monterey, 
until I was fifteen past. Then the good 
Sisters who had taught me told me that 
it was time for me to stay at home and 
help the grandmother. That was more 
than two years ago.” She drew her- 
self up. “I am eighteen now, but I 
still go often to see the good Sisters. I 
love them,” she added, simply. 

“And has there been no lover yet?” 
idly asked Clayton, as she paused. 

Gravely she shook her head. “The 
padre who hears my confessions at the 
church does not wish me to listen to 
any love tales. He says I am still too 
young. I must help the grandmother 
all I can, because she is old and weak. 
Perhaps later, when I am far more 
wise——” 


Clayton rose. “I see some of your 
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tourists coming. Thank you, Carme- 
lita, for a charming morning. May I 
come back to-morrow, and will you go 
in with me for another glorious 
swim ?” 

The tourists were upon them. She 
smiled and nodded. “And I will save 
you a tamale,” she promised. 

Next morning it gave him a distinct 
thrill of pleasure when Carmelita 
waved to him from the beach, and 
later, when they came in, dripping and 
exhilarated, from the sea, he pledged 
a temporary truce of peace toward 
himself and the beautiful world about 
him. 

Carmelita, too, was in a joyous 
mood. The pensive air of yesterday 
was gone entirely. 

“T'll bring you the tamale, fine and 
hot, when I come back, and show you 
how to eat it; so be good and watch 
the stand.” 

“You can afford to entertain me, 
Carmelita, this morning,” he an- 
nounced upon her return. “I’ve sold 
two shells and a Mexican hat.” 

Carmelita dimpled. “This season 
begins well for me. Perhaps it need 
not be so hard any more for the grand- 
mother. Now, you shall have your 
reward.” She opened a tin box and 
brought out a smoking tamale. 
“There,” she untied the strings, “be- 
gin this way, and when you are 
through, you, too, will love my grand- 
mother.” 

Contentedly he pulled apart the 
tamale and nibbled at the contents. 
“To-morrow we shall vary the pro- 
gramme, and I'll call for you with a 
row-boat. You may be the better 
swimmer, but,” he stretched his mus- 
cular arm straight out before her, 
“wait and see if you can beat me with 
the oars.” 

As she sat bathed in the early sun- 
shine, in the stern of the tiny boat, 
Carmelita fairly sparkled with the 
sheer joy of living. One hand trailed 
caressingly in the waves that she 
loved. The linen sailor suit, turned 
in at the neck, became her perfectly. 
She hummed snatches of song in a low, 
sweet contralto. Suddenly she became 
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grave. A look, almost frightened, 
shone out of the deep brown eyes. 

“It’s not wrong, is it, to be so 
happy?” She looked at him, suddenly 
startled, and her sensitive face paled 
under its olive glow. “Do you think 
the padre would be angry with me?” 

Clayton smiled enthusiastically. His 
eyes were shining with the renewed in- 
toxication of the sport. He thrilled 
with the returning zest of life. Bare- 
headed, he had thrown off his coat 
and rolled up his sleeves, while the 
breeze stirred the dark hair upon his 
forehead, damp with the stress of the 
unwonted exertion. 

“What is it you’re saying, Carme- 
lita? The padre angry at you and I?” 
He laughed gaily. What an amusing, 
satisfactory child she was, in spite of 
her unconscious look of maturity! 
“And why, pray?” he continued. 

She did not answer. Steadily he 
looked into her eyes until they 
dropped. The rich dark blood suffused 
her face. She tried to look up, and 
her eyes again fell until the lashes 
swept her cheeks in guilty confusion. 
Her mouth quivered. 

“Why, child, what is it?” His face 
became grave. “What is troubling 
you! Is the grandmother ill? Can I 
do anything for you? Tell me!” 

The words seemed to embolden her. 
Resolutely she looked up and met his 
kind, inquiring eyes. 

“If I should ask something of you— 
a great favor 5 

“Why, yes, Carmelita; it’s granted 
already,” he quickly interrupted. 
“You have been very good and have 
cheered me up a lot. You and all this.” 
He waved his hand at the glorious still 
life about them. “I am truly grateful, 
so go ahead.” He bent encouragingly 
towards her, and the oars drifted. 

There was a new, expectant look in 
her eyes. “It’s about Del Monte,” she 
hesitatingly began. “I ” she took 
a deep breath, and then quickly con- 
tinued, as if in fear of losing her new- 
ly acquired courage. “The people who 
walk in there all seem so grand and 
happy, and free from want or care. I 
have been in there, too, in the ground, 
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but,” she shrugged, “alone. They— 
I mean all the tourists are always to- 
gether, two or three, mostly two.” She 
paused, while from his seat in the 
prow he regarded her wonderingly. 
“No one,” she looked wistfully back at 
him,” has ever asked me to go walk- 
ing,” she pointed back toward Del 
Monte, “in there. I want to walk past 
the big hotel, to stop, perhaps, on the 
big porch; to sit down, if I wish, on 
those big, easy chairs. To be, just 
for a little while, one of them. I have 
met many tourists here, and they have 
talked to me, and some of them have 
been very kind, but,” she shook her 
head mournfully, “it is all so beautiful 
for them, and,” she looked at him out 
of large, reproachful eyes, “it’s so 
lonely to wander about there all alone, 
and no one to talk to.” 

Clayton nodded back with grave un- 
derstanding. 

“T see, Carmelita, exactly. You 
shall not feel like a lonely outsider 
any more.” He was infinitely touched. 
“Now, let me see. Suppose that to- 
morrow morning I call for you here, 
and we'll explore Del Monte together 
from start to finish. Can you get away 
for the forenoon? Perhaps——” He 
looked at her and hesitated for the 
first time, but, pshaw! not a soul knew 
him here, and it had been such a 
pathetic appeal. Why not make the 
child happy for once? “You might 
arrange to be my guest at luncheon as 
well, and we shall have a little table in 
a corner by the window, where there 
is such a view——” 

“Yes,” eagerly she interrupted him, 
her face beaming, her heart heaving 
with delight and excitement, “I will 
get Miguel—that’s the little boy in 
the next cottage to us—to come ad 
watch the stand for me. He is good 
and will be very careful; he has his 
vacation now, so I can stay for three 
whole hours, and,” she added in an 
awed afterthought, “I will wear my 
white dress with the white sash and 
the white slippers, the one from my 
confirmation. I have never worn it 
since.” Her voice trembled with an- 
ticipation. Her hands clasped and un- 
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clasped nervously. “Oh, it will be 
grand!” 

The next day Clayton, guiding his 
charge through the broad _ speckless 
paths that wind their interminable 
way from the wide-open gates at the 
entrance to Del Monte, up to the big 
hotel, looked dubiously out of the cor- 
ner of his eye at the transformed Car- 
melita. 

The old-fashioned white dress of her 
confirmation, laid away with sacred 
care four years ago, hung upon the girl 
in shapeless ugliness. The _ short, 
white gloves were strained to bursting, 
and the slippers were too small and 
made her wince with every step as she 
hobbled along beside him. To crown 
the grotesqueness of her appearance, 
she had covered the shining masses of 
her blue-black hair with a fantastic 
hat which she had trimmed in triumph- 
ant ecstacy the evening before, in imi- 
tation of an artistic creation which she 
had silently admired. 
_ Carmelita held her head high. Her 

cheeks burned. The glances, half- 
wondering, half-amused, of the pass- 
ing pedestrians, did not escape her. 
She hardly spoke. Clayton’s unaccus- 
tomed aloofness disconcerted her. Her 
nerves were at high tension. The pic- 
turesque green lovelines about them 
did not put her at her ease. 

“T would like to go and sit down,” 
she faltered at last. 

Clayton squared his shoulders. “Are 
you tired, Carmelita?” he asked kind- 
ly. “Should you like to rest here?” 
He pointed to the shady seats about 
them. 

“Yes, on the big porch,” answered 
the girl, with firm determination. Now 
when her dream was to be realized, she 
must not become faint-hearted. Be- 
sides, up there on the great porch, 
where she could rest her aching feet 
and watch the people from her vantage 
ground, she would become herself 
again. 

Grimly Clayton took himself in 
hand. He had been mad to bring her 
here. He should have guessed, but 
how was a man to think? And asa 
sea-nymph she had been so charming. 
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“Very well, Carmelita,” he an- 
swered, in stern self-reproach. He 
would see it through. This childish 
mortification here, where he was quite 
unknown, was absurd. “Let’s take 
this short cut,” he added. 

In another moment, the hotel burst 
into view. Clayton glanced toward the 
broad varanda, dazzling with life and 
color in the morning sunshine, and 
then, with a thump, his heart seemed 
to stop beating, and as suddenly be- 
gin again, stifling him almost to suf- 
focation. Was it—it must be—yet 
how on earth Surely, unless he 
were dreaming, his own eyes could not 
deceive him. With a bound he reached 
the veranda. 

The laughing, gesticulating group 
closed about him in happy abandon- 
ment. 

“Yes, it’s really me, Clayton!” A 
broad-shouldered chap clapped him 
delightedly on the shoulder. “We mo- 
tored down from San Francisco. Left 
town at 6 a.m. Knew we'd find you 
here. Maybe you think we’re not 
ready for luncheon. Yes,” as Clayton 
had begun to stammer something un- 
intelligible, “we'll tell you all about 
New York and Wall street at the 
table.” He turned to the others. “Let 
us get in and register, and make our- 
selves presentable.” Still laughing, 
they disappeared toward the hall. 

Meanwhile Clayton had made his 
way to the girl with the shimmering 
hair, whose blue veil floated softly 
about her. Silently he took her arm 
and led her away, out of reach of spec- 
taters. 

“Eleanor!” His lips framed the 
name lingeringly, as if he loved the 
sound upon them. He looked hungrily 
at her. He was still too dazed to go 
on 





“Yes,” she nodded brightly, al- 
though the hand upon his arm trem- 
bled; “I followed you—I admit it—to 
tell you that you were right and I was 
wrong. I’ve thought it all out for my- 
self. Brother Harry knew when he 
brought us all down this morning, 
and——”’ 

A little later she began: “But who 

















on earth was that you had with you, 
Edward P” 

He looked at her in dawning dis- 
may. “Oh—I forgot—completely.” 
He turned and hurried along the 
veranda, and down the broad stairs, 
but the girl had vanished. 


* + ok * 
“Carmelita, Carmelita!” anxiously 


called the old woman from the kitchen 
door. There was no answer. What 


ailed the child? She had flung her- 
self wearily into the house in her half- 
soiled finery, with no word of explana- 
tion. 

brows. 


The grandmother puckered her 
She must investigate. Grop- 
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ingly she made her way along the dark 
little hall until she reached the girl’s 
door. She turned the knob. There on 
the bed lay Carmelita, still in the dis- 
colored white dress, her hair falling 
about her in a disheveled mass, her 


. body shaking. The old woman crossed 


herself. 

“Sacre Maria,” she murmured. Then 
she groped her way to the bed and 
laid her palsied hand upon the girl’s 
heaving shoulder. 

“Carmelita, mia,” she pleaded. 

But Carmelita only buried her face 
deeper in the pillows, while the scald- 
ing tears came straight from the flood 
gates of her awakened woman’s soul. 





THE DESERT LARK 


BY M. A. B. CONINE 


League upon league towards the rising sun 
The desolate plain appears, 
Where He sinks to rest when His day is done, 
The mountain crest uprears. 
The glory of June no more abides 
With the cactus gray and sere, 
And the curling beard of the bunch-grass hides 
"Neath the yucca’s bristling spear. 
The swirling snow-flake far and near 
Is tossed like a tortured thing. 
O drear and desolate seemeth the Year 
And Winter alone is King. 


But the soul of the dead and gone summer-day 
Seems still to be lingering near; 

As forth from a gnarled sage-brush gray 
Peals a song that is wondrous clear. 

Like a musical shower it comes rippling down, 
And seemeth the place to fill 

In waves of sweet Harmony, Discord to drown 
And the turbulent elements still. 


In modest robe of gray and brown, 
Sweetly the singer trills, 
Nor heedeth she the Storm King’s frown. 
Her song with gladness thrills. 
From tempest or night, no shelter she knows, 
Save the tent of her outspread wings, 
Yet dreadeth she not, nor wind nor snows, 
But joyously still she sings. 
Like the Voice of Truth in the inmost heart 
Which speaks in the silence—clear, 
So this Voice of the Plains, in the desert apart 


Sings sweetly—and only here. 








WOMAN’S BEAUTY IN THE LOTTERY 


OF LIFE 


BY A. SCHINZ 


HERE IS a belief that beauty 
is the most desirable gift 
that Nature can bestow upon 
a woman, more desirable es- 

pecially than wealth, and than social 
rank, because it can replace them 
both. 

A good deal of what we know of life 
in the past and in the present seems 
to confirm this view. 

In two great historical events men 
went as far as publicly to worship a 
woman as the symbol of deity. The 
first time it was in Greece. Herodotus 
tells us that when Pisistratus, the ty- 
rant, re-entered Athens, after his exile, 
he had, seated by his side, on his char- 
iot, a woman of superhuman beauty, 
Phyra. She was wearing the helmet 
and the armor of Minerva, the protect- 
ing divinity of Athens. The people, 
dazzled by the extraordinary appari- 
tion, thought that they saw the god- 
dess herself coming amongst them, 
and cheered Pisistratus as their mas- 
ter. Phrya, before, had been selling 
flowers in the streets. 

The second time was at the epoch 
of the French Revolution. The people 
of Paris, carried away by their victory 
over the classes in power which had so 
long crushed them, consecrated the 
Church of Notre Dame to the “God- 
dess Reason,” and on a throne erected 
there they placed a beautiful woman, 
Mademoiselle Aubry, a singer of the 
opera. 

There are several examples of wo- 
men of very humble origin who, owing 
to their beauty, were made queens of 
great nations. From the story of Aha- 
suerus, King of Persia, as reported in 
the Bible, we must infer that it was 





customary for those powerful mon- 
archs to choose as queen the fairest 
maiden of their kingdom. Ahasuerus, 
as we all remember, had repudiated 
his first wife, Vashti; then he had or- 
dered that a great many girls be 
brought before him, and from among 
them he selected the young Jewish 
slave, the orphan Esther. 

Before the reform of the Russian 
Empire by Peter the Great, in the 17th 
century, there existed there a custom 
similar to that prevailing in many Ori- 
ental courts: when the Czar wished to 
marry, the Governors picked out the 
most beautiful girls in their provinces, 
a few particularly beautiful were 
picked out, and from those the mon- 
arch chose the one who was most 
agreeable to his taste. 

One must admit that, as new condi- 
tions developed, men have come to 
adopt a less ideal course; and, not 
counting marriages due to all sorts of 
different causes, we see perhaps as 
many women to-day wedded for their 
money as we see who are for their 
beauty. But it cannot be said that men 
have ever given up altogether their 
preference for beauty at the expense 
of everything else in women. In all 
times, even since the beginning of the 
Christian era, some great monarchs, 
marrying for beauty and not for politi- 
cal considerations, have shown a no- 
ble example to their people. The Em- 
press Theodora, in the sixth century, 
was the daughter of a bear-keeper in 
the hippodrome of Constantinople; 
she herself had become an actress— 
at that time a very disgraceful profes- 
sion—when Justinian asked her to 
share the throne with him. Peter the 














































Great, one of the most remarkable 
monarchs that ever lived, wedded 
Martha Rabe, a very beautiful peasant 
girl from Livonia, who is now known 
in history by the name of Catherine I. 
Madame de Maintenon had been a 
poor orphan girl, then the wife of a 
second-class poet, before Louis XIV 
asked her to share with him the royal 
power. 

Madame de Pompadour, the daugh- 
ter of the roturiere, Antoinette Poisson, 
although she never actually became 
the wife of Louis XV, was more the 
queen of France than many in this 
world who enjoyed this coveted title. 
A still more remarkable example of 
the power of beauty is that of Madame 
Recamier, the daughter of a little 
banker of Lyon, Bernard, and the wife 
of a former hat manufacturer. “La 
Belle Juliette” was not a queen, either; 
she lived at the time when the Revo- 
lution had done away with them, but 
she was courted assiduously and 
adored by more people of royal blood 
than any beauty that was born can 
ever boast of. 

That humankind is far yet from be- 
ing untrue to the worship of beauty in 
woman, is best seen in occasions when 
men try, for relief, to forget the re- 
quirements of practical life, and allow 
themselves to be inspired by purely 
ideal motives. In modern times, just 
as in ancient times, for the celebration 
of public festivities, people like to 
elect a “queen of beauty.” Everybody 
has heard of the English May-day 
queen. In Paris, it is a sight which is 
not missed by any visitor who happens 
to be there on the third Tuesday of 
Lent, to watch the procession of the 
“queen,” accompanied by masks of all 
sorts. Not later than this spring one 
of the members of the dignified French 
Academy did not hesitate to take a 
hand in the election of the queen— 
which illustrates how popular the idea 
still is with every one. 

In some communities in France they 
have also, it is true, a custom to elect 
every year a queen of Virtue, who is 
called “rosiere,” on account of a 
wreath of roses placed on her head in 
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the ceremony of the coronation. This 
custom was established in the sixth 
century by the Bishop of Nozon, who 
offered, besides the wreath, a prize of 
twenty-five pounds to the girl elected. 
But who is it does not feel satisfied 
that not one out of a thousand women 
would prefer the 25 pounds to the 
prize of beauty, although the latter 
yields not a cent? 


* * * * 


We owe it to justice, however, to say 
that by far the greater number of 
beautiful women raised by destiny to 
positions of high responsibilities made 
the worst possible use of their good 
fortune. Is it because a woman can- 
not stand the temptations of wealth 
and rank, and delights in power so 
much that she would rather do harm 
around her than to give up the enjoy- 
ment of constantly having people obey 
her abjectly, or is it because they 
have more craving demands for happi- 
ness at any cost, and less moral sense 
anyway than men, as some moralists 
have maintained. This discussion the 
writer wishes to waive here. This fact 
remains: it is amazing how few fam- 
ous women have left a reputation of 
kindness. Of those who sat on a throne 
or enjoyed the privileges of a queen, 
and who at the same time left a repu- 
tation of great beauty, the writer can 
remember only two who really used 
their power for good. The first is 
Sainte Clothilde, the queen of the 
Franks, in the 5th century of our era; 
and in her case, kindness would not 
strike us as it did her contemporaries; 
she encouraged war more than once, 
and did not object to the massacre of 
her foes; her reputation of excellence 
is due chiefly to the fact that she con- 
verted her husband, the great Clovis, 
to Christianity. For this she was can- 
onized by the Church. The other is 
Luise, Queen of Prussia, and here 
nothing can diminish our admiration 
and respect; kind, yet not weak, ani- 
mated with a noble and generous 
patriotism, she acted both heroically 
and womanly during the period of the 
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Napoleonic wars so fatal to her coun- 
try: she was really the ideal queen. 

But how many names in history oc- 
cur to one’s mind of women who 
brought down harm and misery upon 
those associated with them, and whose 
happiness they held in their hands? 

What about Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, King of Sparta, who brought 
about the colossal Trojan war, and 
must be held responsible for the dis- 
appearance from the surface of the 
globe of a whole nation of splendid 
watriors ? 

What about Aspasia, in Athens, who 
had so much control over the glorious 
Pericles that she could force him to 
undertake the wars of Samos, of Me- 
gara, and the Peloponesian war, all so 
fatal to Athens? 

What about the famous Queen of 
Egypt, Cleopatra, who so lightly 
played with the fate of great nations 
that some one could say of her: “Had 
the nose of Cleopatra been shorter, the 
destinies of humankind might have 
been very different;” whose beauty 
was powerful enough to have Julius 
Caesar himself, and then Antonius, ab- 
dicate their wills in her hands? 

What about Lyria, the beautiful and 
terrible wife of Augustus, who  suc- 
ceeded by endless criminal intrigues 
to get rid of no less than five pretend- 
ers to the imperial throne in favor of 
‘her own horrid son, Tiberius ? 

And a short while later, what about 
Poppea, the inspirer of the blood- 
thirsty Nero, and of whom Tacitus 
‘said: “She was a woman who lacked 
no advantage except that of virtue; or 
rather she lacked not one of the vices 
‘that make up a monster, nor one of the 
‘charms which render this monster 
more fatal by hiding his deeds under 
fascinating manners?” 

What about Lucretia Borgia, whose 
horrid reputation recent historians 
have shown to be somewhat exagger- 
ated, it is true, but who had still more 
than enough of the gift and liking for 
intrigues which have made the sad 
celebrity of her family? 

What about the Duchess of Estam- 
pes, a favorite with King Francis I, 
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and who betrayed State secrets to 
England and Spain, and forced France 
to sign the humiliating treaty of 
Crespy, all this for absolutely no other 
purpose except to harm another beau- 
tiful woman of whom she was jeal- 
ous, Diane de Poitiers, and a favorite 
with Henri II? 

What about “la belle Bertrade,” 
about Isabeau of Bavaria, about Mar- 
guerite of Burgundy? What about the 
haughty Montespan, the bigot Mainte- 
non, the spendthrift Pompadour, the 
Austrian Marie Antoinette, the Span- 
ish Empress Eugenie? If we did not 
limit ourselves to beautiful women 
who were queens, or at least were al- 
lowed to act as such in interfering for 
the worst in State affairs, how many 
more names would not be added to the 
list, such as that of Fausta, the shame- 
ful daughter of the Roman dictator 
Scylla, of Madame du Barry, of Lady 
Hamilton. 


* * + % 


But for all their beauty, for all their 
power, and for all their wickedness, 
most of these women were supremely 
unhappy. At least there is such unani- 
mity in the testimonials for those 
about whom we know, that we may 
safely enough infer that it was so, too, 
for those about whom we do not know. 
Cleopatra, disappointed in her great 
ambitions, killed herself by the bite of 
a venomous serpent. Lyria, who had 
burdened her conscience with many 
deliberate murders in Tiberius’ behalf, 
was disdainfully abandoned by this 
ungrateful son and died in gloomy 
loneliness. Marie Stuart will remain 
an impersonation of misfortune and 
unhappiness. Madame de Montespan, 
forsaken by the King, Louis XIV, died 
forgotten and resentful in her castle of 
Archambault. Madame de Pompa- 
dour’s whole glorious career was only 
a long martyrdom, as she lived in un- 
ceasing fear lest the King should with- 
draw from her his favors. Marie An- 
toinette, whether she deserved it or 
not, having incurred by her haughti- 
ness the hatred of the French people, 
paid bitterly for it by her imprison- 














ment and her tragic end on the scaf- 
fold. 
* oo * * , 
A word here about ugliness in wo- 
men. If beauty very seldom brings 
happiness, even when conditions seem 
to be very favorable, certainly ugliness 
is always a curse for representatives 
of what is called the fair sex. A good 
deal may be forgiven to an ugly wo- 
‘man—except if she decidedly “abuses 
the privilege of being ugly,” as a lady 
of the court of Louis XIV expressed it 
in speaking of the writer, Pellisson. 
Many celebrated men are famous for 
their ugliness, just as women are for 
their beauty (Socrates) ; but it did not 
harm their career, even when they 
were warriors, the class of men pre- 
ferred by women. Agesilaos was small 
and lame; Tamerlane had one leg 
shorter than the other; Colbert was 
very unpleasant to look at; and Du 
Guesclin, the brave among braves, 
looked like a bandit; Turenne, the 
greatest general of the Sun-King, was 
known as being the opposite of hand- 
some. With a woman, the lack of 
beauty is by no means so immaterial 
as several illustrious examples show. 
Let us recall only the hard fate of 
Jeanne de Valois, who was repudiated 
by King Louis XII of France, merely 
and solely on account of her ugliness; 
she was, besides, an excellent woman, 
almost a saint; she withdrew to 
Bourges and founded a convent. Some- 
times women suffer so terribly of their 
lack of beauty that they will commit 
crimes in order, so to speak, to avenge 
themselves on the cruelty of their des- 
tiny. Sempronia, the sister of Tiber- 
ius and Caius Gracchus, strangled her 
husband in his bed because she 
thought that he resented her unpleas- 
ant face. There are cases when a very 
intelligent but particularly ugly wo- 
man will rise to a very high position 
in life; but even then, it seems as if 
the curse of ugliness was pursuing her. 
The story of Leonore de Galigai, an 
Italian, offers a striking illustration of 
this statement. She was the daughter 
of a carpenter and of a washerwoman, 
and married a Concini, the son of a 
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notary public. She succeeded in win- 
ning the favors of Marie de Medicis, 
Queen of France; thanks to her savoir 
faire, her husband was made a Mar- 
shall of France, and later Prime Min- 
ister. But one day the people revolted 
—Concini was killed by the mob, and 
she was condemned to a terrible death, 
as they could not believe that so ugly 
a woman could, by ordinary means, 
have acquired such an influence over 
the Queen; and they inferred that she 
must be a sorceress. 
* * * * 

Let us end these few remarks upon 
the part played by beauty in the his- 
tory of the world with this interesting 
observation, namely, that the propor- 
tion of beautiful women found in the 
higher stations of life, among queens 
and princesses, is surprisingly large. 
It has been stated somewhere—the 
writer does not remember where—that 
about sixty per cent among women of 
royal blood were beautiful. This is 
an enormous proportion, as compared 
with what one sees in other classes. 
Of course, such figures must not be 
taken too seriously, because outside of 
a few irresistible cases like those men- 
tioned in this article, people do not al- 
ways agree on beauty, and also be- 
cause a person making such a state- 
ment must rely for the great majority 
of cases upon portraits, a thing par- 
ticularly dangerous for the many cen- 
turies that elapsed before photography 
was invented. Nevertheless, although 
preposterous as it may at first sight ap- 
pear, it is not improbable that the per- 
centage of beautiful women of royal 
blood should be particularly high. The 
natural reason for it is this: Every one 
will agree that it is not enough to be 
born beautiful, but that unless beauty 
is taken care of it may be spoiled and 
lost very early in life. Now, of course, 
a royal child is always well taken care 
of, and beauty, if it is there, is likely 
to bloom. It is not, therefore, that 
more royal children are born beautiful, 
but that circumstances allow a larger 
proportion to cultivate their beauty. In 
this class of people no valuable pro- 
duct runs the risk of being lost. Fur- 
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thermore, there are many women who 
may not be beauties all round, but be 
possessed with sporadic features of 
beauty; in taking good care of a child, 
these features can be cultivated and 
developed, brought to the foreground 
at the expense of less desirable fea- 
tures. Two among the world’s most 
celebrated beauties, and who were 
most successful in life, thanks chiefly 
to their womanly charms, have been 
deliberately brought up with this end 
in view; to rest their fame on their 
beauty. Their own mothers have told 
us so. They are Madame de Pompa- 
dour and Madame Recamier. Such an 
education may be a very risky under- 
taking, but those two cases show that 
the idea is not absolutely impossible, 
and is worthy of attention. 

The idea that beauty is only a natu- 
ral gift has long prevailed; but our 
opinion in this regard is slowly under- 
going a very decided change. If we 
do not recognize it in theory as yet, we 
show by our actions that we believe 
that beauty can be cultivated. A very 
significant article has appeared re- 
cently in a French magazine on this 
very subject. It was written by the 
able pen of Paola Lombroso, the 
daughter of the world-famous crimin- 
ologist. According to her, for one 
hundred girls in the poorer classes and 
one hundred in the well-to-do classes, 
the probabilities of beauty are respec- 
tively of four and six. That is, for 
six pretty girls in the rich class, there 
are only four in the others. This is at 
twenty years of age. In reaching 
thirty, owing to the different kind of 
life they have to live, things become 
worse still, and the difference in pro- 
portion still increases: of the four poor 
girls, only one will retain her beauty; 
of the rich girls, four. At forty, only 
rich women can remain beautiful. This 
is interesting as representing the idea 
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of a woman on the subject. The figures. 
she quotes—whatever value they may 
be credited with—are for Italy. But 
they may be different elsewhere. In 
tact, they would be different certainly, 
if our reasoning is correct, in a country 
like America, where circumstances are 
so much more favorable for the devel- 
opment of beauty. The country is 
wealthier, and women are never 
worked so hard. The proportion be- 
tween the well-to-do classes and the 
other classes may possibly not be 
much altered; but the per cent of beau- 
tiful girls in both classes would be 
probably much larger. It will still be 
increased by the fact that, besides en- 
joying much more leisure than in 
Europe, women in America seem to be 
determined to do whatever they can in 
cultivating their physical appearance. 
There is no doubt but that they have 
succeeded; they have gained for Amer- 
ica the reputation of being the country 
of beautiful women. 

And it must undoubtedly be due to 
the cultivation of beauty, for certainly 
the climate, rough in the winter and in- 
tolerably hot in the summer, does not 
seem to be particularly favorable. 
There are climates which are more 
favorable than others: the Circassian 
women probably owe their centuries’ 
old fame for beauty to that advantage 
of their country; the women of the 
British Isles, thanks to the dampness 
of the air, have enjoyed and still enjoy 
on the European Continent the reputa- 
tion of a faultless complexion. But 
certainly the American climate did not 
render the Indian women beautiful, 
and in being beautiful in spite of the 
climate, American women have thus 
given a living demonstration that there 
is an art to cultivate beauty, and that 
the fair sex needs not rely altogether 
upon Nature for the acquisition of that 
most valuable gift. 
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BY GRACE EVELYN SPENCER 


RVILLE GRANT looked out 

from his cabin door, far 

over the plain, stretching 

in level monotony before 

his eyes, blending into the blue hori- 
zon, leagues and leagues away. 

There was nothing to break the con- 
tinuity of clear open space as far as 
the eye could reach, and the fierce 
tays of an August sun flooded the vast 
floor of dried grass and low brush 
that dotted the surface intermittently. 

He turned, with a sigh of relief, to- 
ward the view on the opposite side of 
the house, for it was upon a gradual 
tise in the land, land that was rich in 
many kinds of timber, back of which 
tose more hills, higher and higher, and 
contained sweet springs where the 
timid game of the country loved to 
drink. 

The spot on which the cabin stood 
was a small elevation, the beginning 
of the series of hills beyond, which 
was the scene of Grant’s daily (and 
oftentimes nightly) occupation, his be- 
ing the post of Assistant Forest 
Ranger for this section. 

It was undoubtedly a lonely life for 
a man used to far different environ- 
ment, but there were compensations in 
this, as in other walks in life, Grant 
thought, if one looked at it right. 

Standing at the rear door of his one- 
room cabin, Orville Grant presented 
a pleasing appearance. He was stal- 
wart, not more than twenty-eight years 
of age, with graceful movements, de- 
noting a free outdoor life, healthy com- 
plexion, firm features, eyes gray and 
set well apart, and with a general ex- 
pression of seriousness, almost sad- 
ness, which did not set well on his 
youthful countenance, as it seemed 
particularly formed fot merriment and 





happiness. 

Shaking off his temporary fit of ab- 
straction, Grant went about his domes- 
tic duties in a methodical manner, in- 
dicating long familiarity with the use 
of cooking utensils. 

The supper preparations being com- 
pleted, before sitting down to his sim- 
ple fare, Grant turned once more to the 
front door, and uttered a startled ex- 
clamation as, shading his eyes with his 
hand, he discerned a lone horseman 
not half a mile distant, making his way 
toward the house. The horse was evi- 
dently fagged out and loped wearily 
along. 

Grant was not over-pleased with this 
invasion, for some undefinable reason, 
nevertheless he hastily put some more 
coffee in the pot, added an extra 
rasher of bacon to the pan, and then 
waited for the stranger. 

Grant could not explain why this 
man should be unwelcome at this time, 
for he had just been mentally com- 
plaining of his lonely lot. 

The only visitors he was accustomed 
to receive were his fellow rangers at 
intervals, who dropped in to stop over 
night, as he himself often found it nec- 
essary to do when far from his own 
home; besides an occasional call from 
his Chief, who made periodical rounds 
of the posts. 

As the habitat could not be observed 
from the highway, owing to the clump 
of trees half-concealing it (though the 
trees themselves had attracted the 
traveler from a distance, where it ap- 
peared as an oasis of coolness and 
rest to the sun-baked man), he was 
within a few yards when he perceived 
the signs of human life, and in the 
next instant the man was at the door. 
“Hello,” shouted the stranger. “Can 
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I find rest for man and beast here?” 
Without waiting for a reply, he sprang 
lightly to the ground, disclosing a med- 
ium sized man, of good appearance, 
with every indication of city breeding 
writ large all over him, and very tired 
and travel stained. 

As Grant stepped forward to greet 
his visitor, he met his eye, and his ex- 
pression of courtesy changed to sur- 
prised recognition as he exclaimed: 
“Well, Fred, is it really you?” 

Equally surprised, Fred Carter re- 
plied: “Yes, Grant, it is; but I certain- 
ly did not expect to meet you here.” 

An unbidden question rose to 
Grant’s lips, but he refrained for the 
moment from giving it voice; his brain 
was confused and alarmed, and pain- 
ful memories swarmed into his mind. 
What brought this man here, of all 
others ? 

“Come in, Fred,” shaking hands and 
leading the way into the house; “let 
your horse feed around, he looks tired. 
You have come a long way.” 

“Ves, from Starkville, some thirty 
miles from here, I should say.” 

“All of that,” said Grant, wondering 
why he rode from that point on horse- 
back, when the railroad ran at least 
twenty miles nearer. 

“What are you doing in this part of 
the world, Grant?” asked Carter, as 
they shoved their chairs away from the 
table and lighted their pipes. ‘“Aren’t 
you lonesome, living this hermit life?” 

“Lonesome, indeed, but what other 
life is there for me, a fugitive?” Car- 
ter had the grace to blush at his tact- 
iessness, and dropped his eyes. 

“How is the world using you, 
Fred? I hope you have prospered 
since—my defalcation.” 

“My God, Orville, don’t you know I 
never would have accepted your sacri- 
fice had it not been for Lucile?” 

Grant paled and made an impatient 
gesture. “I trust she is well, and I 
suppose you are both happily united, 
and my sacrifice not wasted? You 
know I never see the papers here, and 
know nothing of the news of the out- 
side world.” 

Carter hesitated, as his shifting eyes 
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met the steady gaze of his quondam: 
friend; then: “Oh, yes, yes, indeed, we 
are very happy.” 

“I am glad to hear that, Fred, and 
to know that you have been steady. 
Such a fate as threatened you would 
have killed her, for it was the knowl- 
edge of her love for you that saved 
you, and my love for her was so great 
that my life itself were nothing to of- 
fer, though I laid down my reputation, 
which was far dearer.” 

“T know, Orville, I know; I can as- 
sure you that I am—we are—grateful, 
and the sting of it all is that I can do 
nothing but accept passively; and now 
knowing what your former life con- 
tained, to see you living in this way,” 
with a_ half-contemptuous’' glance 
around the room, “it makes me more 
fully realize what it all cost you.” 

“Say no more, Fred; I am content, 
if I have made her happy; my life’s 
interests are not wide, but there is a 
certain charm in living close to Nature, 
and the advantages which offer in the 
way of my work bring compensation; 
besides, I am not without congenial 
companionship among my fellow ran- 
gers.” 

Carter made an ineffectual effort to 
conceal a yawn, which Grant noticing, 
with a start, bade him go to bed at 
once, giving up his only bed and con- 
tinuing to sit, pipe in mouth, musing, 
long after his friend had turned in. 

Observing more closely the sleeping 
man whom he had not met for three 
years, he saw in the rather femininely 
fresh countenance the traces of care, 
or perhaps dissipation; and recalled 
that Carter had not appeared entirely 
at his ease during the evening, and 
seemed to be nervous and restless, his 
cordiality seemingly forced. 

He wondered more and more what 
had brought him to this lonely part 
of the world, and thought it strange he 
had not stated his reasons for coming, 
and where he was bound for or what 
his future intentions were. 

This unexpected meeting could not 
fail to bring back the most torturing 
memories of the past, their boyhood 
days, when he and Fred had attended 














the same school, and he, the stronger, 
had ever protected the weaker. 

And Fred’s mother, dear old soul, 
how ready she had always been to 
sympathize with the friend of her son, 
who never knew the care and love of 
a mother; the vision of the dear old 
lady brought a sad smile to his face. 

Then the picture moved to the neigh- 
boring town of Bolton, where both 
boys, now young men, occupied posi- 
tions of trust in the same bank; both 
continued to be friends, almost 
brothers, the weaker even then lean- 
ing on the stronger. 

As was inevitable, both moving in 
the same social circle, they loved the 
same girl, and for awhile it was uncer- 
tain which was more favored; but one 
day Fred’s beaming face announced 
the glad tidings that he had been ac- 
cepted. 

Grant bore the blow sensibly, since 
he was not of the sentimental kind, but 
succeeded in hiding his disappoint- 
ment very creditably. 

About a month after the engage- 
ment, Carter, of whom Grant had seen 
very little in the interval, called at his 
room in the evening in great tribula- 
tion, and with white, trembling lips, 
begged Grant to save him; that he had 
embezzled funds from the bank and 
had gambled them away; the old story 
—hoped to refund his thefts when he 
had gained at play, but of course he 
failed to gain. 

Grant was shocked, and showed his 
disgust; he knew Fred had been run- 
ning with a pretty fast crowd, young 
men with wealthy fathers back of 
them, and had warned him in a friend- 
ly way against them, but that had been 
some time ago, and Grant had forgot- 
ten all about it. 

“What can I do, Fred: I am only an 
employee like yourself?” 

“My God, Orville, what will mother 
say?” 

“Why didn’t you think of her be- 
fore P” 

“Oh, Orville, how can I bear to face 
disgrace and prison, and lose Lucile, 
how can I?” 

The remembrance of that meeting 
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even now turned Grant sick; he rapid- 
ly went over the rest; how he promised 
to help him somehow, sending his 
friend away with a hopeful heart. 

He had walked the floor, and 
walked; and thought and thought; all 
for Lucile. Since she loved Fred, he 
must be saved, and he must save him. 

He smiled grimly as he remembered 
how he had packed his grip in the ear- 
ly morning hours, how he had written 
a note to the bank president, acknowl- 
edging his own guilt, and enclosing a 
check for the defalcation, his savings 
of years, then taking a train coming 
West, with no definite destination in 
view, only to get away as far as pos- 
sible. 

When he looked out on the station at 
Hazelton, he recollected that he had 
previously made a vacation trip some- 
where out this way, so he left the train 
at this point, and after a day or two 
spent at the local hotel, decided to 


look up an acquaintance whom he had 


met at that time, who was connected 
with the Forest Rangers. 

The acquaintance was pleased to 
meet and remember him, and when he 
learned that he would like to stay in 
the country, and wanted an occupation, 
had him appointed ranger with the 
rest of the Guard, since which time he 
had been promoted to this present 
position as Assistant to the Chief. 

Since the morning he left Bolton, 
three years ago, leaving a_ stained 
name behind, a name that would be a 
by-word for contempt, he had heard 
nothing, for naturally he had no incli- 
nation to put himself forward in any 
way, so he stayed away from neigh- 
boring towns, where he could .occa- 
sionally see a newspaper, if he so 
cared; but the risk appeared too great. 

And now here was Fred, opening up 
the old wound. What did he want— 
had he more demands to make? But, 
of course not. He did not know where 
he was hiding: he was certain of that. 
And equally, of course, Lucile knew 
nothing of the truth of the matter. 

To think he was thought a common 
thief, that she must think it—the 
agony of it had burned into his soul 
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all these years, and left its inevitable 
trace in his sad face. 

Slowly he emptied his pipe, rolled 
into a blanket on the floor, and slipped 
into troubled sleep. 

Carter awoke with the noise of rat- 
tling pans and moving chairs, to find 
Grant busy with the breakfast. 

“Hello, Orville, I am a lazy beggar; 
why didn’t you call me?” 

“Oh, there’s no particular hurry, 
Fred. Thought you must be tired out 
and needed rest. However, since you 
are awake, better get a hustle on, if 
you want the honor of breakfasting 
with me. I'll have to hike over the 
hills presently.” 

After washing the dishes and neatly 
putting the place to rights, sweeping 
the hearth and floor as scientifically as 
a veteran housemaid, Grant lighted his 
morning pipe, and looking at Carter, 
said: “Well, Fred, where are you 
bound, and what are your plans, if I 
may know?” 

Carter colored, and with visible ef- 
fort at nonchalance replied: 

“The fact is, Grant, ridiculous as it 

seems to say it, my health is on the 
down grade, and a doctor down at 
Bolton ordered me away from city life 
and the desk for a month or two, all 
summer if possible, that I might live 
in the open air all the time. I laughed 
it off for awhile, until a hemorrhage 
struck me, and that settled it. I had to 
pack up forthwith. I had no particular 
place in view, but the station of Stark- 
ville, thirty miles east, looked good to 
me, so I stopped off at the hotel one 
night; they told me there that I might 
be able to secure an empty shack out 
in these forests, if I could stand rough- 
ing it; but failed to say that I could 
take the train and move along some 
twenty miles farther in order to reach 
these hills more expeditiously, so I 
fell in for an unnecessarily tedious and 
insufferably hot journey over the prai- 
rie. 
“Now, since I hae so luckily run 
into you, matters are simplified, for I 
know you can help me find a location 
suitable for a convalescing one- 
lunger.” 
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The familiarity of the other one fall- 
ing into the old way of shifting his 
troubles on him made Grant smile, but 
he only said: 

“And the wife?” 

Fred started. “Oh, yes, when I am 
settled I intend sending for her, and by 
the end of summer I expect to be able 
to go back to my work again, and we 
can both return together.” 

Grant breathed more freely, a great 
pity swelled within him, and the old 
protective instinct sprang up in his 
heart. He thought he understood 
Fred’s nervousness; he hated to speak 
of his physical breakdown—he might 
be that way himself. 

“Well, Fred, if you think you can 
stand the loneliness for a while, you 
are welcome to stay here until you 
make arrangements to have Lucile 
with you, as I have in mind a cabin 
that will be vacant in a few weeks. A 
ranger has left the service, and I 
think another will not take his place 
for some time yet. 

“Meanwhile, though I am obliged to 
be away on duty most of the time, you 
will find plenty of books in the shack; 
also, the fishing and the shooting are 
good, and you may be able to endure 
it until you are rested, and you will not 
be alone long, you know.” 

There was a silent grip of the hand, 
and Grant hastily left the room and 
saddled his mare, preparatory to start- 
ing out to his patrol duties, leaving 
parting instructions to Fred as to com- 
missary matters. 

Four weeks passed; the prospective 
cabin was empty, and still no signs 
from Carter as to moving, or having 
Lucile come. 

Carter’s manner was more settled, 
and something like the old relations 
were resumed; only at times an odd 
feeling of distrust would assail Grant; 
there were things he could not under- 
stand: Fred never mentioned Lucile, 
but of course that might be understood, 
but although the nearest town was 
only ten miles away, Fred apparently 
never rode in for mail; never received 
mail from her. 

However, he dismissed these dis- 












quieting thoughts as unworthy, and 
gave himself up to the unusual pleas- 
ure of having company to distract him 
from his own troubles. 

Occasionally he took Carter with 
him on his rounds, and sometimes, 
with a gun, brought in some game, and 
at other times the rod supplied the 
table. 

Carter grew stouter and more 
healthy in looks; there were no signs 
of lung disease, and Grant began to 
dread the time of parting, for painful 
as it had been to see this man, who 
had wronged him unspeakably, his 
companionship was diverting. 

Carter had urged half-heartedly that 
Grant return, saying that the bank had 
long forgotten his flight in as much as 
they had accepted the money in resti- 
tution. But as he had expected, and 
hoped, Grant dismissed the suggestion 
with a curt refusal. 

But how heartsick he was when he 
heard from Fred’s lips the news of all 
his old-time friends, how respected 
and prosperous they were, and he a 
thief, a common outlaw; he a man 
whose honor was more than a religion; 
what a monstrous wrong, how utterly 
maddening the thought! 

As time rolled on in quiet converse, 
diversified by frequent gatherings 
with the hill men, dropping in on him 
at times, he became sluggishly con- 
tented, and accepted the continued 
presence of his guest without question, 
and all went along peacefully, until 
one day. 

On this day, Grant had remained at 
home all the morning, fixing up the 
harness and doing needed chores 
around the place; he and Fred were 
considering a fishing trip in a new 
place across the river some two miles 
west, skirting the hills. 

Just as they arose from their mid- 
day repast, a quick clatter of horse- 
hoofs and rattle of spurs jingling 
caused the two men to run hurriedly to 
the door, whereupon their eyes met the 
unusual sight of two men on horseback 
galloping swiftly toward their clump 
of trees. 

On a near approach, Grant recog- 
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nized Jack Johnson, Sheriff at Hazle- 
ton, but the stranger he did not re- 
member having seen before. He had 
less of the cowboy appearance than 
the Sheriff; in fact he gave a decidedly 
citified impression, having, in common 
with the Sheriff, an official air only. 

The Sheriff alighted before the door 
first, and shouted a cordial greeting to 
Grant, to which he responded rather 
feebly; he was seized with an unac- 
countable fear. Was he hunted down 
at last? 

He was too intent on his own emo- 
tions to observe Carter’s appearance 
until Mr. Johnson, entering the cabin, 
introduced his companion as Mr. Col- 
lins, detective from Bolton. 

“He has requisition papers for one 
Frederick Carter, whom I knew was 
stopping with you, Mr. Grant,” apolo- 
getically. Carter was a pitiable ob- 
ject, huddled in a chair, doubled with 
unspeakable .terror. 

Grant was amazed at the turn of af- 
fairs, so sure was he that the warrant 
was for him. 

“You surely are mistaken, Mr. John- 
son. What is the man wanted for?” 

“For embezzling the sum of $5,000 
from the Bolton National Bank over a 
month ago.” 

“A month ago! Fred, is that true?” 

Fred feebly moaned. 

“And you told me you came here 
for your health—that was a lie? What 
will the wife say to this?” 

“His wife? He has no wife,” spoke 
up the stranger. “He never had a 
wife. He was too busy spending the 
bank’s money on his little vaudeville 
toy. I am sorry to make this trouble 
for you, Mr. Grant, as you evidently 
knew nothing about this affair, and 
therefore are not harboring him inten- 
tionally. 

“His books have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and a search of his private 
papers in his rooms has revealed a 
great many things, among others that 
this is not his first defalcation, but that 
once before he allowed a friend of his 
to shoulder his crime and fly into exile, 
and I have a strong suspicion as to 
who that friend is”—looking with a 
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friendly eye upon Grant. “However, 
that did not teach him to be careful, 
not to say grateful. The speedy life 
was too much for him,_and he slid 
down the toboggan rapidly.” 

As the strange officer approached 
Carter with the handcuffs, Grant re- 
covered somewhat from his stupor and 
shouted : 

“You hound, you miserable, ungrate- 
ful villain. I could kill you.” 

There was a scuffle between the de- 
tective and Carter, then a sudden, 
deafening report. Fred Carter had 
ended it all and paid his debt. 

A few days later, Orville Grant, a 
rejuvenated creature, was again lean- 
ing against the door post looking out 
upon the plain. His was a full heart. 
He could hardly realize his present 
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freedom, that he could hold his head 
up once more and look his fellow man 
in the face and fear nothing. It was 
wonderful. 

“What is coming now?” he won- 
dered, as he roused himself from his 
pleasant reverie and noted a_ huge, 
shapeless vehicle coming toward him 
at great speed. 

Nearer, nearer yet it came, when he 
saw it was an automobile. It stopped 
at the edge of the clump of trees, and 
a young woman in gray swiftly alight- 
ed and ran up the narrow path toward 
him. 

“Lucile!” he gasped. “What won- 
derful thing has happened ?” 

With outstretched hands the vision 
replied: 

“Orville, I have come for you.” 





THE 


VOICE OF THE PINES 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


The voice of the pines is sweet to hear— 
When the mellow day is fled; 

When the evening breeze is whispering near 
And the last bright hour is dead. 


For the voice of the pines is like your sob 
When the pensive night is come— 

And the drooping sprays do stir and throb, 
To waken the heart grown dumb. 


The plead in your soul is like the plead 
In the bosom of the pines; 

And the feel of you in all my need— 
Is the feel in the noctured lines. 


The rise of your breasts is like the rise 
Of the low, soft, fragrant bough— 

Whose dusky wreaths I lovingly prize 
Like the curls upon your brow. 


If I gather them up these scented tips— 
I yearn till my soul goes mad, 

And I swoon once more on your eager lips 
Till my heart beats tender-glad. 


O the love of you—how I cry for you 
And beg for your arms at night— 

And the same soft whisper so sweet and true, 
With its powerful gift of might. 


The voice of the pines is your voice, dear, 
When the brimful day is fled; 
When the evening breeze is whispering near 


And the light of the day is dead. 











URING the period I was a 

practicing civil engineer in 

Ohio, I was often called up- 

on to go into the country and 

make surveys of land boundaries to 

settle disputes between adjoining 
property owners. 

One November day, when the 
weather was just right for chaining, 
neither too warm nor too cold, I re- 
ceived a message from the postmaster 
at the town of Rumley to come at once 
and make a survey for him of this 
kind. I loaded my transit, poles, steel 
tape, and marking pins into a rig, and 
that afternoon drove to Rumley, to be 
there for an early start to work the 
next morning. 

The town of Rumley is a very thriv- 
ing little place, off the railroad, sitting 
a-straddle Loramie Creek, in the midst 
of a well-cleared, flattish country, 
where the landscape is dotted with the 
big barns and small houses of the 
German emigrants whose prosperity 
has been the boast of the northwestern 
part of Shelby County for several de- 
cades. Its one hotel and one livery 
stable are in adjoining buildings, and 
are owned by a diminutive, swarthy 
Dutchman named Weiskittle. I put 
my horse up here, and told the proprie- 
tor that he might have the two to feed 
and house, if the postmaster didn’t 
find room for me. 

“Then it’s ‘good-night’ to you,” he 
said, leading the way into the hotel 
office, “for P. M. is an open-handed 
man and popular, though he’s the only 
Republican in town, excepting the 
strenuous Methodist preacher, 
Schmucker.” 

“Is he married?” I asked. 

“Never a bit.” 

“He hasn’t been long in the county, 
has he?” 











LOVE’S LABOR FOUND 


BY THALEON BLAKE 


“Not to speak of,” answered Mr. 
Weiskittle, continuing on into the bar. 
“A couple of years east from Arizona. 
But Republican timber bein’ so eter- 
nally scarce, he drew the prize, and it’s 
F. E. Ergot, Postmaster, now. We’re 
glad it’s him, too, since it can’t be any 
of us Democrats, for Flewie is a level- 
headed, square-dealing man, take him 
for and by. He’s one of them that 
only asks to be treated decently in re- 
turn; then he’s true blue and heapin’ 
measure. Will you take something?” 

I then went across the way to the 
postoffice, which was in part of the 
postmaster’s general store. I handed 
the gentleman behind the counter my 
card. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Way,” said 
he, shaking hands. “Set down. [I'll 
be done assorting mail in a few min- 
utes.” 

In the interval I looked the man 
over. He was a trifle above medium 
height, strongly built, rather heavy set, 
having a wide, clean-shaven, ruddy 
face, tanned as brown as his hair—a 
manly jaw and deep blue eyes. His 
voice was musically vibrant in a pleas- 
ing bass pitch. His clothes hung on 
him loosely, in the manner of ready- 
made apparel after the starch and iron- 
ing have been lost. There was noth- 
ing to be marked about him from simi- 
lar merchants in similar small towns, 
unless it were his peculiarly open, hon- 
est countenance, and the uncommon 
deftness in which, with a minimum 
motion of the hands, scarcely to be 
noticed, he sorted several piles of let- 
ters, and then unerringly flipped them 
into various numbered boxes that rose 
in tiers from the counter for three or 
four feet. It was the adeptness one 
usually associates with the shuffling 
of an expert card player. 
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Ergot came out of the postoffice en- 
closure, and began to talk, frankly 
scrutinizing me, meanwhile, as I had 
him. 

“T’ve sent for you, Mr. Way,” he 
said, “to show me my corners, and es- 
pecially the west line of my farm. Old 
Bill Dotage and me come East to- 
gether and bought adjoining eighties 
in section 24. Now, we never had a 
partition fence, but circumstances be- 
yond Old Bill’s control have suddenly 
arose, dictating to us, as I judge by a 
letter I got yesterday from him, that 
the time to build has arrived.” 

“Have you your deed?” I asked. 

“Here’s mine. Old Bill’s up to 
Cidersville, O.” 

“Yours is sufficient.” 

“Good. Supper at the hotel for us, 
and you'll sleep at my house.” 

Through the meal, Mr. Weiskittle 
delicately probed the occasion of my 
presence. Once in possession of the 
facts, he drew in his cheeks in a sound- 
less whistle, and volunteered the ser- 
vices of himself and eldest son to carry 
chain on the morrow. 

Mr. Ergot and the clerk hastened the 
closing of the store, and soon the pro- 
prietor and I were walking briskly 
over the third of a mile of gravel road 
that lay between the farmhouse and 
town. In the witchery of the moon- 
light, the two-story house, in its fresh, 
grayish paint, stood forth ghostily be- 
fore the sombre, sentinel oaks on guard 
in the rear. 

“The house has been disused,” said 
Mr. Ergot, striking a light in the front 
hall. ‘Come this way to the kitchen. 
I’ve been overhauling it. Old Bill and 
me rented to the same tenant; and he 
lives in Bill’s house, leaving mine to 
be empty for nearly a year.” 

The lamp’s light fell on the kitchen’s 
floor, encumbered with a pile of boxes, 
crating lumber, paper and_ excelsior 
packing. 

“T'll tumble this into the woodshed. 
I’ve been stocking up, quietly, so’s not 
to set the gossips afire, a few furniture 
pieces, and things, and the packing I 
left out here to make kindling of,”’ Mr. 
Ergot said, apologetically. 
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In a short time we had a fire burn- 
ing, the floor swept, and a table set 
up in the center, a cover spread, and 


plates laid for two. From a hamper, 
well filled with a ready-to-eat lunch, 
the thoughtful postmaster extracted a 
new coffee pot and a canister of 
Mocha, and made preparations to brew 
that delicious beverage. 

“T’ve been bunking at the store,” he 
said, later, when he brought a chair 
beside mine near the stove. “Thought 
I’d fix up a home of my own. Mr. 
Way, let a man knock about as I have 
for more than half of my forty-five 
years, and settling down seems good 
for the bones. Try a fresh cigar— 
these are mild and flavorish.” 

We smoked in silence a few min- 
utes. 

“I ’spects Weiskittle will have big 
news to tell his wife to-night,” said 
the postmaster with a chuckle. “He’ll 
wonder what the deuce has come be- 
tween Old Bill Dotage and me. Well, 
well, nothing has come that’s serious. 
He’s the same Old Bill as ever, only 
Bill is ticklish, as any man’s got the 
right to be that is prosperous, and has 
never been led captive to the altar by 
an aspiring woman. It would have 
done your soul good to hear him these 
last few years on how he wouldn’t ever 
go buggy-riding with a female, ‘un- 
less,’ says he, ‘she’s inside, an’ I on 
top, driving, an’ the buggy’s a hearse.’ 
But he doesn’t mean half he says, for 
he’s the tender-heartedest man to his 
friends I ever see.” 

“Your neighbor must be an odd man 
—quite a character, indeed,” I re- 
marked. 

“Old Bill Dotage a character?” said 
the postmaster. “Why, sir, I’ve known 
him for years, and I can make an affi- 
davit. that his is a character for uni- 
queness highly supreme.” 

“T am glad to hear that no quarrel 
lies at the bottom of this survey,” I 
said. 

“None whatever,” Mr. Ergot as- 
sured me. “Next to taffying between 
friends and such, I dislike words. Now 
just to disabuse your mind that any- 
thing lies between him and me, [I'll 














recount a few perceptions of Old Bill 
Dotage. 

“He’s the wittiest man extant. None 
ever reached the bounds of his humor. 
To be sure, he has crochets; one is wo- 
man, which he dislikes; and another is 
the idea of him being a perfect heart- 
breaker among that sex. Sir, he would 
not harm a yellow-legged pullet to ac- 
commodate a parson. He’s a joker on 
the level, too. 

“Eleven years ago, we was partners 
in a eating house, billiard and pool 
room, in Idaho, in a town where 
saloons were unwanted. We were dry 
to the natives. To traveling men and 
outside sports, Bill sold a few of the 
wet, careful-like. There was no law 
against it; only social stigma. 

“T run the hotel proper. Often the 
few specimens of the traveling frater- 
nity we saw would come to me, after 
holding a convention with Bill in the 
cellar, pull a solemn visage, shake 
their heads and whisper: 

“*Mr. Ergot, sir,’ they would say, 
‘that partner of yours will some day 
meet an untimely end.’ 

“*FRor why?’ I asks. 

“For punning,’ says they. 

“You must know, Mr. Way, that Bill, 
despite the fact that he is a splendid 
citizen in other respects, is the most 
scandalous punster at large. Being un- 
der obligations to him for the privilege 
of sampling the wet, he had the drum- 
mers where they weren’t apt to squeal. 
Then he gave it to them. After which 
they laid their complaints before me 
that was entirely innocent. I coun- 
seled with him; but, pshaw! without 
effect. 

“And when nobody respectable darst 
to have a brick in hand, then it was 
my partner got in his cunning work. 
We was regular church-goers at that 
town, as theatres was infrequently in 
session. Churches didn’t interfere 
with him. As at a solemn love-feast, 
after the passing of the plate of light 
edibles, or other religious functions, 
like a funeral-dinner or refreshment- 
time at a wake, where the most cen- 
sorious might hesitate to start some- 
thing the image of a rough house, or 
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to make a noise loud enough to wake 
the dead, then he would trot out de- 
vious abstractions most dusty, and go 
to punning on the filmiest insubstanti- 
alities imaginable. 

“Yes, sir, as a prodigious punster 


Old Bill is too prodigal. The same 
was he also shrewd to do at food-fests, 
which he organized and gave to the 
neighbors, when, of course, the oppor- 
tunity was such he wasn’t like to get 
his head broke. I never see such a 
lucky noggin as he toted on his shoul- 
ders for escaping damages by assaults 
and batteries. But the pitcher that goes 
oftenest for the growler, the wise bar- 
tender lays his suspicious eye on as 
being too fulsome of contents and sly- 
ly gives it a jolt amid girth that soon 
sends it to scrap. So with Old Bill 
Dotage. The same which I shall now 
explain farther, after sticking a piece 
of wood in the stove.” 

The fire took a fresh lease on life, 
and the coffee began to sing in the pot. 
My host resumed his seat in the tilted 
chair, and once more the beads of his 
tale began to be told merrily over. 

“All goes well until one day a thin, 
cadaverous woman, dressed in pale 
lavender, with hair like jet, and a thin, 
high-arched nose leaning over it as if 
to see what goes in her thin-lipped 
mouth, blows in from Omaha, and in- 
quires for the proprietor. 

“*T am one,’ says I. 

She sizes me up, and snaps between 
her teeth: 

“*A half-a-one,’ says she. 

“*The same,’ says I, ‘at your ser- 
vice.’ 

“*Young man, what do you mean,’ 
says she, bristling up her mane, ‘in- 
sulting lone women?’ 

“*T have a partner,’ I returned. 

She mollified. Says she: ‘Did you 
see a man with a left crock-eye, a scar 
across his right cheek, red hair cut 
short, wearing brown corduroy pants, 
a tan duck vest, a blue coat a size too 
small, a straw hat, and a villainous 
look—height, 5 feet 644 inches, weight 
185 pounds—come in here?’ 

“ ‘No, ma’am,’ says I. ‘Are you look- 
ing for the same ?’ 
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“*T surely am,’ says she. ‘Also for 
the brindle cat he’s galavantin’ over 
the West with, leaving me alone with 
three orphans, poor, helpless babes.’ 

“*Madam,’ says I, ‘you are the first 
lady to grace our office for a month. 
You may know if it’s worth while to 
search farther.’ 

“*She ain’t a lady,’ said the aban- 
doned. ‘I’ve traced them to this town. 
Send up your partner; mebbe he met 
*em unbeknownst to you.’ 

“T went for Bill. ‘Gently, Bill,’ says 
I, ‘there’s a heifer escaped the corral 
up in the office, who’s on the rampage. 
She’s madder than a March hare full 
of thistles. She’s inquiring for an 
eloping couple, of which the masculine 
in the picnic is her own dear-ly be- 
loved help-meet. Go, gently, Bill. 
Stow all your small talk for the safest 
society. She means business.’ 

“Well, Bill gives me a wink, and de- 
parts up the cellar stairs, whistling 
‘Annie Laurie.’ In less than a minute, 
an obstreperous rumpus starts upstairs 
like scuffling. Then I hears steps like 
people running, and a woman’s voice, 
clear and shrill, punctuated with 
whacks, swells aloud: 

“*Take that, you single-pated im- 
postor of an effigy. Don’t you ever in- 
sult with them kind of jokes a poor, 
defenseless, peaceful woman, cast up- 
on a heartless world by a cruel, rattle- 
snake husband.’ 

“At which Bill broke down on me, 
taking the cellar stairs at two steps. 
He was a sight, with umbrella welts on 
his cranium like the contour of a prai- 
rie-dog village. When the grass widow 
was departed, I got the arnica. 

“*What did you say?’ I asks of Bill 
while I bathed his head. 

“‘T asks her if she, as an angel, 
fondly believes she’s come to a “Tired 
Husband’s H’aven.’ 

“*This may learn you to be care- 
fuller,’ says I. ‘And it’s lucky ’twas 
a smallish joke, or not me, but the cor- 
oner, would be adjusting your head- 
piece.’” 

The coffee pot had begun to gurgle. 
F. E. Ergot, P. M., set out the lunch 
upon the table. The conversation 
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paused; my host’s delineation of the 
absent Bill’s idiosyncrasies kept my 
thoughts reverting to him. I could not 
refrain from mentioning the relish I en- 
joyed hearing of the delectable pun- 
ster. 

“He’s all of that, and more,” said 


his friend. “I’ve never been refused 
his help. He got to be well liked here, 
and he’s doing well at the sawmill busi- 
ness at Cidersville. At first, the plain 
citizens here couldn’t fathom him; he 
queered himself with the three ques- 
tions he always asks of men he meets.” 

“The three questions ?” I queried. 

“The same date from our mining 
days. You should know my ex-pard- 
ner is as tall and lean as a telegraph 
pole. His one physical defect is the 
St. Vitus dance, which plays over his 
lips at spells, waving his mustache like 
a field of rye under a Dakota breeze. 
Certainly, you shan’t meet him—but 
supposing he was sitting snug with us 
here. You would be polite, and yet 
not talkative, for Bill hates impecuni- 
ous politeness, and can do the talking 
impressive for a company. He would 
ask you, ‘What are you doing, now?’ 

“The which you would answer, ‘Sur- 
veying betwixt Mr. Bill Dotage, Esq., 
of Cidersville, O., and the Honorable 
F. E. Ergot, Postmaster, of Rumley, 
same State’—not because him or me is 
high steppers, by instinct, but it would 
tingle his crazy bones to hear it. 

“True to his nature he would then 
say, ‘And what’s the old man doing 
now ?’’—not that he cared for your 
father, not knowing him in the least, 
but it’s the way he has committed to 
memory of introducing the sdcial 
amenities. And you would say, “Mind- 
ing his own business, I hopes.’ That 
would please him, for he likes to have 
his wit handed back to him. 

“Then he would likely say, ‘Ain’t 
your name George?’ To which you’d 
fire back, ‘No, it ain’t.’ And then he 
would say, ‘Why, I’ve known you ever 
since you was born,’ or something to 
that effect. The pleasantry of this last 
he would explain later. I'll tell you 
now, otherwise you wouldn’t under- 
stand: 











“Once when we was placer mining 
in Montana, a most thievish gentleman 
got in his silken handiwork, snaking 
cayuses the particular property of 
others no relation to him. And it was 
at that unpropitious epoch Old Bill 
comes to town for a decent toot, all 
by his lonely—he drank a few then. 

“Riding up to a liquor joint in Spaf- 
ford’s Diggings, he hitches, and drops 
in on Irish Armington. The Emerald 
Isle sells him four quart bottles of the 
highly caramelled, and a gallon jug to 
put it in for ease in negotiating. Bill 
promptly ambuscades the bonded to 
the jug, and proceeds, as care-free as 
you please, to confiscate his peace of 
mind to said poison. 

“The upstart of his troubles was, 
when he gets ready to return to camp, 
he bestrides the wrong cayuse. The 
genuine owner was a Deputy Sheriff, 
that instant inside the Irishman’s 
saloon, resting his saddle weariness, 
got by hunting George Beeswon, the 
suspicioned hoss-stealer. Meanwhile 
he was setting in a game of poker, bun- 
koing an unguilty tenderfoot, with the 
assistance of two of the most self-re- 
specting citizens from Palestine Ledge. 

“Of course, Bill was in for it then. 
He didn’t hurry a bit, traipsing along 
as happy as a girl with her first beau, 
and considerable light-headeder. The 
Deputy misses his mount, and climbs 
aboard Bill’s nag. Each on his own, 
the same do all his friends, including 
the bunkoed. In a jiffy they overhaul 
Bill, singing in a voice radiant with 
fusel oil. 

“*Be your name George?’ asks the 
smiling Deputy Sheriff. 

“I’m sorry it ain’t,’ Bill says he 
says, ‘if ’tis to oblige auld lang syne.’ 

“*Blow me, if ’t ain’t George Bees- 
won,’ insinuates the too-friendly D. S. 
“Why, I’ve knowed you ever since you 
was born.’ 

“‘T cal’late you ain’t,’ asseverates 
Bill, turning a carmine and juicy optic 
on his interlocutor. ‘But if it’s any- 


thing special to you, as betwixt frolic- 
some sojourners on this tideless sea of 
sand, I'll answer to the roll call as the 
lamented George Beeswon, although,’ 
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he says he says, most ceremoniously— 
‘although it doth appear to Bees-one 
on you.’ 

“At the which he is 
quite sudden, for oscillation to King- 
dom Come, when up lopes Armington 


dismounted 


to enjoy a share of the fun. He had 
got belated trouncing a swath-cutting 
gambler. He notes the happy victim, 
and gives them all the laugh. So they 
ties Bill on his beast, enduing that pes- 
tiferous creature with vitality by a 
choice lot of blacksnake blows ingeni- 
ously applied to her vulnerable anat- 
omy. She brings him safe to camp 
without spilling a drop of the precious 
*cept down Bill’s throat. 

“Since which episode it has been a 
stock joke with him to query all com- 
ers: ‘Your name is George, ain’t it?’ 
And if people say ‘No,’ he adds, 
‘Which bees-one on you.’ Naturally, 
sir, the citizenship turn sour on him 
until they come to know him better. At 
this point, if he were here, after asking 
the three questions, he would com- 
mence the regular flow of his discourse 
—the formalities being all safely 
passed. You’d have nothing to do 
then but give him rope—he’ll gallop a 
wide circumference for your entertain- 
ment.” 

It was getting late. The postmaster 
showed me to a first-floor bedroom. I 
observed that the furnishings through- 
out were new and tasty. We were astir 
early in the morning. The grass was 
wet with frost, and while the sun was 
Crying it the postmaster spent a couple 
of hours at the postoffice. The Weis- 
kittles came with him; the youth was a 
paternal chap. 

By ten o’clock we had measured 
three sides, and were preparing to 
chain down the partition side to the 
road. The postmaster was acting as 
rodman, and was setting a pole at the 
stone monument in the road. Looking 
through the telescope, I saw a bicycle 
rider rapidly approach him from the 
town and dismount at his side. A few 
minutes later, the wheelman was 
speeding back to town, and Mr. Ergot 
was hurrying to us. 

“What is there yet to do?” he asked. 
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I informed him. “Let us hurry, then,” 
he said. “I just received an important 
message and must get done quickly. 

The Weiskittles stretched out the 
steel tape, and began to chain south 
from us. The postmaster watched 
them in silence, until they were out of 
earshot. 

“Mr. Way,” said he, “you have 
struck me as a man worthy of confi- 
dence. My clerk brought me word that 
Old Bill Dotage had telephoned from 
Anna Station that he would drive over 
from the railroad, and be here in an 
hour or less.” 

“Then I'll get to meet the redoubt- 
able Bill,” said I. 

“Tt seems you will.” The postmaster 
absently kicked at a tuft of grass. “I’m 
rather put out,” he said; “I wasn’t ex- 
pecting them to-day—to-morrow being 
the day set. In his letter Bill demand- 
ed this work to be done to-day, and 
after what he’s done for me, I felt 
obliged to do this for him.” 

I made no comment, while Mr. Ergot 
continued to fidget, as one embar- 
rassed. After a silence of half a min- 
ute, he looked me squarely in the eyes 
and said, smilingly: 

“You're in for it, now. Being a pro- 
fessional man, and educated, I shall 
trust to your kind offices. Sir, the 
chances are good that Bill will have 
a life-sized fashion plate a-setting be- 
side him in the rig.” 

I merely nodded, not comprehending 
the allusion. 

“Let me explain. I was mining with 
Old Bill four years ago in Arizona. I 
meets a woman at the courthouse, tax- 
paying time, and gets mushy on her. 
In fact, I marries her, and goes to tell 
Bill. He is mad to hear it, throws 
up the claim, saying, ‘Let me never set 
eyes on her,’ and straightway va- 
mooses. 

“TI was unprepared for such sudden- 
ness, but he is always swift. I moves 
her to our cabin. She was a splendid 
woman, good cook, swell dresser, fine 
talker, able to appear to advantage in 
the best society. Yet she had one ter- 
rible fault. She was too dod-gasted 


spooney. Excellent woman? Yes— 
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I’d swat the man that doubts it—but 
entirely too saccharine. I stands it one 
long year, then sees a lawyer, who gets 
me a divorce for ‘incompatability of 
spousely amorousness,’ as he brands it. 
She bawls—no use; love is love, but 
spooneyness is—oh, well, you know. 
I gives her the mining claim, and digs 
out. I heard she made money with it, 
and got married. I wish her success— 
but, oh, my! oh, my! 

“Freed, I found Old Bill, and two 
years ago we come here. About three 
months ago I see in the mail a matri- 
monial paper passing through. The 
wrapper is broke; I reads it. I per- 
ceives a certain lady living in Pennsyl- 
vania desires correspondents. I writes 
for fun. She the same. First thing 
we know, we mixes a little love with 
our facts—and there you are. Mr. 
Way, do you believe in marriage by 
correspondence P” 

“My dear sir,” I replied, evading a 
direct answer, “I never tried it.” 

“Nor I. Yet I think more of it than 
I used to. You see, my correspondent 
has tastes that surprisingly suit me. I 
like simple life; so does she. I don’t 
like ladies to be uppish, high spenders, 
opera gadders, or bee-liners on ‘Who’s 
who’ in fashions. A plain, wholesome 
woman’s my style—and this my lady 
friend says is most peculiarly fasci- 
nating to her. This is why I am con- 
cerned in Old Bill’s arrival.” 

“Of Old Bill?” I said, still more as- 
tonished. 

“To be sure,” replied the  post- 
master. “I sends for Bill. ‘Can I im- 
part a secret,’ says I, ‘which you will 
keep the lid on until it leaks out of 
its own accord, in due time, and under 
the proper stage settings ?’ 

“You can,’ says Bill. ‘But a secret 
told to many sprouts like a rosebush— 
you can’t tell which particular stem it 
will blossom forth on. Am I the sole 
repository of your secret, or have you 
already imported it, in strict confi- 
dence, to half the country ?’ 

“*You are the lone hero to rescue 
the heroine and bring her hither,’ says 


“‘Impart away,’ says Bill. 

















“Mr. Way, sir, it’s honest—that bil- 
ious gentleman nearly throws a fit 
when he gets the whole impartment. 

“*Your marrying will be the death 
of me, yet,’ says he. ‘I’m thankful I 
moved to Cidersville, O.’ 

“*That’s not all; I want you to go 
fetch her.’ 

“*Can’t she walk?’ asks Bill, shed- 
ding a snear. 

“ ‘Oh, then, I can ask some one else.’ 

“He gives in, went off, and married 
the fair correspondent by proxy, she 
insisting that way to be more romantic. 
As the lady had met my wishes and 
desires in all requirements as to certi- 
ficates of health and character, and 
moral conduct, and had confided so 
much more in me than I in her, I raised 
no objection. 

“You see, sir, she never quizzed me 
as I quizzed her about public morality 
and private decency. She said she 
knew I was an honest man by my 
handwriting. These women are trust- 
ing creatures at the worst, and confide 
outrageous in strangers. So that’s why 
Bill is coming. He’s bringing the con- 
jugal companion. I suppose you think 
it remarkable ?” 

“It is out of the ordinary,” I an- 
swered, truthfully. “Yet I’ve person- 
ally known several couples to do well 
who were married after courtship sole- 
ly by letter-writing.” 

“Why not?” said the postmaster, 
earnestly. ‘Why shouldn’t a man be 
as happy one way as another, if mar- 
riage is half the lottery people say it 
is! Being acquainted with the lady in 
the case, shortly before or not, must 
make precious small change for your 
money.” 

“True,” I replied, “one becomes ac- 
quainted after a fashion by corre- 
spondence—how the lady spells, punc- 
tuates and paragraphs her missives. 
One can doubtless interrogate the 
breadth of her education, estimate her 
social experience, and gauge her 
subtler ideals and daily interests by 
letter probably better than by mere 
word of mouth, because neither the 
wise virgin nor the fool can hide the 
fact when she takes her pen in hand, 
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for most persons write truer to their 
real selves, or subconscious minds, 
than they can possibly talk, especially 
if they are embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of their beloved.” 

“Right you are!” exclaimed the 
postmaster, enthusiastically. “You've 
said all I wanted to say, and more be- 
sides, than I could think of. You are 
exactly right! I wish Old Bill could 
have heard it. Why, my first wife was 
the true and original competitor of the 
sugar trust. Her letters bristled, sir, 
with crystalized honey, whereas the 
present Mrs. Ergot—for she’s that, ere 
this—writes a calm, sensible letter, 
soul-satisfying to a man longing for 
companionship without a candy fac- 
tory run in connection therewith.” 

The chainmen were near the road by 
this. We set a few stakes, and fol- 
lowed them down to the road. The 
surveying was finished. 

There was a bend in the road, two 
hundred feet east of us. A carriage 
suddenly rounded it. A tall man sat 
in the front seat. He wore his Derby 
hat perched precariously over his left 
ear. He was giving a ceaseless roll 
to the unlighted cigar that protruded 
timidly. beneath a heavy, iron-grey 
mustache. I recognized Old Bill Do- 
tage himself. I couid see he was alone. 
The postmaster moved to see into the 
rear seat; then his countenance fell. 
Neither spoke. 

Bill’s roving eye fully comprehend- 
ed our business there; accordingly, he 
addressed to me the three immortal 
questions. After which, first bowing 
to the Weiskittles, he deigned to turn 
his rusty face to the postmaster, ob- 
viously on tenterhooks. 

“T wouldn’t farm next a married 
man’s land without a five-foot fence 
up,” said he in a drawl. “ ‘Wimmin is 
explosive,’ says I, ‘and considerable 
more uncertain than overhet nitrogly- 
cerine.’ ” 

The postmaster stepped forward. 

“Speaking of married men,” said he, 
“have you news for me?” 

Old Bill eyed him coolly, jerked his 
thumb, and said: 

“She’sh back yonder—at the house.” 
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“Great Caesar!” exclaimed the post- 
master. “Do you call yourself a friend 
of mine to leave me in suspense? [I'll 
go right up to the house.” 

“You won’t do any such impractica- 
bility,” said his friend. “Ain’t you a 
particle of refined sentiments for the 
feelings of a newly-wedded lady that 
you want to burglarize her state of 
mind without an introduction?” 

“Well, Bill, what is the hoss on 
me P” 

“She says, says she, judicial-like, as 
befits a blushing bride about to come 
before the presence of her not-yet-seen 
husband, ‘I’ll take a peak, first,’ says 
she, ‘at my husband’s house, and set 
the teakettle on to boil; and,’ says she, 
‘do you go down and round up that 
crowd; for it’s right,’ says she, ‘for 
me to meet my husband in public— 
the more so the better.’ I call that 
modest; so I’ll fetch her.” 

Away he drove, and quickly re- 
turned with a heavily veiled woman in 
the rear seat. The long cloak she wore 
enhanced the plumpness of her figure. 
The postmaster gallantly stepped for- 
ward to greet her, and to assist her to 
alight. As she fumbled with her veil, 
partly lifted, he hastily kissed her. She 
bent lower and whispered something to 
him, and laughed softly; at which he 
gave a great start. The taciturn Weis- 
kittles were noting everything © with 
beady, ferret eyes. 

“By Godfrey! Why, Old Bill Do- 
tage!” cried the thunderstruck post- 
master. “You ain’t gone and went and 
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tied me up to that very same spooner 
I shook three years ago in Arizona?” 

Old Bill bit into his cigar, while his 
mustache bristled convulsively, once 
or twice. 

“She’s an honest woman, whoever 
she be, and too darn good for you,” 
he said in an aggrieved tone. “I ain’t 
never seen your dearly first beloved. I 
brung the woman you told me to bring 
—no receipt asked, either.” 

By this time Mrs. Ergot was out of 
the carriage, running to the postmaster 
—whom she clasped to her ample 
bosom, kissing him, willy nilly, three 
large, resounding smacks. Then she 
held him at arms’ length, and said: 

“Oh, Flewie, dear! I’m so glad to 
come back.” 

“*Tain’t you J married,” said he, 
withdrawing from the range of her 
blandishments. “I heard you was mar- 
ried since. Leastways, Old Bill was 
to hitch me up with Eliza Westfield.” 

“Eliza Westfield is right,” said the 
jovial, buxom lady, again approaching 
him. “I am the very Lizzy you wrote 
them loverous letters to. Married al- 
ready? Never; that is a misdemean- 
orus report. But rich P—ah, the mine’s 
a ten-strike. And did you think it 
would be like a dove-hearted woman 
to give her hand and heart by mail to 
a perfect stranger? Not I; I kept track 
of you, dear. And I’ve learned my les- 
son. You'll be happy. Get in the back 
seat—turn around, Bill. Come on, gen- 
tlemern. A wedding dinner’s to be got, 
and I’m the cook.” 





LOSS 


BY F. L. ROGERS 


And she is dead. 

The strange, dull thought 

Beats, beats; I cannot realize 

That she is nought— 

She of the gentle eyes 

Who was so kind, 

Who passed like the summer wind 
That kisses blossoms fair 

And passes on—to where? 


Herself, through every weary hour, 

Was patient as a flower. 

We miss her care, 

For always she in mind 

The other’s needs would bear. 

Now she is dead. 

God grant we find, 

Beyond the Border dread 

A life where sever not the loves that bind. 

















THE TAVERN ON THE BOON’S LICK 


ROAD 


BY WALTER WILLIAMS 


WO SONS of Daniel Boone, 
Nathan and Daniel M., went 
E salt hunting in the Missouri 
wilderness in the first years 
of the nineteenth century. They found 
north of the Missouri river, 175 miles 
west of St. Louis, a group of salt 
springs where deer and other wild ani- 
mals went to “lick” the salt which was 
deposited upon the banks of the 
springs and of the streams which 
flowed from them. Here the Boones 
made salt, shipping it in hollow logs 
down the Missouri river to St. Louis 
for sale. The salt spring region there- 
by acquired a name—and because the 
Boones and their neighbors spelled in- 
differently—the name was _ Boon’s 
Lick. 


Through the wilderness to the salt 
springs a road from St. Louis was 
made—first a “‘trace,” a mere trail in 
the woods, and then a rude highway, 
surveyed by other sons of the great 
pioneer. This was the Boon’s Lick 
road. Along it flowed the tide of immi- 
gration which filled Missouri and made 
of the wilderness a State. Road mak- 
ers, not warriors, are the creators of 
empires. The men who builded the 
Boon’s Lick road were the men who 
made Missouri—and the West. 

The West has two backgrounds to 
its history—New England and Vir- 
ginia. The background to the history 
of the Boon’s Lick road was Virginia. 
The civilization which the _ road 
brought was Virginian. Virginian in 











Arnold’s Tavern, Howard County, Missouri, where Benton stopped. 
about 1825 on the Boon’s Lick Road. 
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Turley Tavern, Cooper County, Missouri. 


that day was synonym for hospitable. 
The social grace of hospitality flour- 
ished luxuriantly on the red soil of the 
. Old Dominion. The early settler on 
the Boon’s Lick road kept open house. 
There were no hotels. The traveler 
was welcome everywhere, any time. 
The log cabin, with stone chimney or 
chimney of sticks and dried mud, had 
always room on pallet or shake-down 
for the visitor. 


As population grew and travel in- 
creased, the tavern or house of enter- 
tainment came to supplement the hos- 
pitality of the individual home. Across 
the State of Missouri—on the Boon’s 
Lick road and its descendant, the 
Santa Fe trail beginning—there may 
be seen even now several of the old 
taverns nearly a century old. The sites 
of others may Le traced by their ruined 
stone chimneys. The traveler on the 
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cross-State railways may not see the 
old taverns or the battered-down chim- 
neys. The Boon’s Lick road was dis- 
tant from the steel tracks of the pres- 
ent day, and can be seen only after 
leaving to-day’s main-traveled roads. 
The traveler who does thus turn aside 
from the railway and follow the time- 
dimmed trail will find much worth 
while. Chief object along the way will 
he find the old tavern—a social center 
of yesterday. 

The situation of the old tavern was 
determined by the needs of stage- 
coach travel. The early settlers made 
their homes by springs and _ water- 
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ernment mail contractors, who con- 
ducted it mainly to carry the mail, and, 
incidentally, to carry passengers. 
Changes in schedule brought about 
changes in stage stands, and proprie- 
tors bid to the stage-coach company 
for the keeping of passengers and 
teams. Hence, there were many more 
taverns along the old road than the ac- 
tual necessities of the travel de- 
manded. 

The tavern was ordinarily of hewn 
logs, squared and framed, and later of 
brick. The rooms were large, 16 feet 
by 20 feet being not unusual. The 
tavern was seldom over two stories in 





Van Horn Tavern, Boone County, Missouri. 


courses. 
the link between the groups of homes 
which constituted the earliest villages. 
On horseback first, and then by stage- 
coach, the travelers found their way 
along the road. The tavern—in the 
language of the statute books—was a 
“house of public entertainment.” It 
was a place for travelers to get meals 
or a night’s lodging. Often it was also 
a place where the  stage-coaches 
changed horses and was known there- 
fore as a “stage stand.” The stage- 
coach line was the property of Gov- 


The Boon’s Lick road was | 


height. The timbers were generally 
oak, though not infrequently black 
walnut was used. 

Taverns yet stand in Central Mis- 
souri with doorsills and windowsills of 
black walnut. Native hardwood was 
used in the construction of the entire 
nouse. Even the weather-boarding 
which covered the log framework was 
of rudely sawed oak. The tavern had 
two or more huge stone chimneys built 
on the outside of the house. It is not 
strange that buildings thus simply con- 
structed, without ornament, and of 
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hardwood, should practically 
defy destruction. Even the 
lapse of time has not brought 
about their loss. 

The entry to the tavern was 
by a wide passage-way roofed 
in, which occupied the center 
of the building. It was ordi- 
narily a hall open at both 
ends, and was the place where 
were deposited saddles, 
bridles, mail sacks and _ ll 
baggage. From the entry 
doors led into the great living 
rooms on either side. Within 
these living rooms gathered 
the pioneers who traveled, the 
lawyers who rode the circuit, 
the social life of the neighbor- 
hood. The tavern was club, 
ball-room, corner grocery and 
hotel combined. 

No one may understand 
the Western life of the first 
half of the nineteenth cen- 
. tury who does not take into ac- 
count the living rooms of the 
taverns on the Boon’s Lick 
road. 

The tavern keeper was a 
conspicuous figure. Usually 
rotund of form, as a typical 
landlord should be, he was a 
public entertainer, a politician 
and a social leader. The tav- 
ern keepers were usually the 
best fiddlers in their neighbor- 
hood. Seldom was there an 
evening passed at Boon’s Lick 
tavern without music and dan- 
cing. 





Ruins of old tavern, Boone County, Missouri, 


where 


The passing of the tavern came with 
the coming of the railroad. Travel no 
longer found the stage coach neces- 
sary. The lunch-counter and the din- 








Washington Irving stayed all night. 


ing car succeeded the tavern. The few 
old taverns yet undestroyed are occu- 
pied as private residences or stand un- 
tenanted. 


























THE STRANGE CASE OF SANCHO THE 


FIRST 


BY JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 


HE STORY of Sancho the 

First embraces, in its course, 

the life-history of compan- 

ions and contemporaries, 
though his own is naturally the most 
prominent figure. 

Under his reign on Monte Paraiso 
Ranch, war was waged against rattle- 
snakes, skunks, wild-cats, mountain- 
lions, wood-rats and ground-squirrels; 
while all harmless animals, wild and 
tame, were protected against the at- 
tacks and persecutions of dogs less 
noble and intelligent than himself. 

As the ranch was only a piece of 
rough mountain land when he first took 
possession, it is easy to understand 
that the days of Sancho’s youth were 
full of battle and adventure, and he 
grew eminent, at least in his own 
county, before old age overtook him. 
In his very earliest youth—well—even 
the sun has spots—I regret to say that 
he was given to stealing and sucking 
hers’ eggs; but one sound admonition 
from his master convinced him of the 
error of his ways, and forever after 
he was the most honest of his tribe; 
you might set a platter of meat within 
his reach and he would not touch it 
unless he was told to. 

He was a retriever by birth, and the 
most gentlemanly dog I ever met with, 
though his education was but fragmen- 
tary and picked up by bits; a self- 
made dog in the best sense. A hand- 
some dog, too; clear white, with dark 
brown spots, and a well shaped head, 
though his ears were too short, as his 
master used to point out. Nor were 
his eyes of the dark, velvety black 
which brought so much admiration to 
Sancho the Second, who ruled the 





ranch at a later day. They were light 
brown, with a ring of yellow in them. 
His tail was the cause of much worry 
to me in his younger days—it was so 
long and snaky; but it “feathered out” 
beautifully in time, and came to be a 
very becoming tail at last. 

Before this period, however, one 
great battle had been delivered against 
a snake, out of which he came victori- 
ous. It was in summer, one day, while 
Mac, his master, was away, that I hap- 
pened into the shed-room, where extra 
spade handles, grub hoes and axhelves 
were stored; and looking out of the 
window I thought I saw a piece of 
bright red ribbon fluttering and twist- 
ing among the grass and weeds out- 
side. I had heard tales of all sorts of 
snakes on this wild land, and I made 
up my mind at once to act as Saint 
Patrick on my own responsibility, if 
the reptiles were all as harmless look- 
ing as this one at play here. 

Calling Sancho to the low sill of 
the window, which was open, I pointed 
the wriggler out to him, and he said 
“snakes!” at once; at least that was 
what I understood when he _ hurled 
himself out of the window and on to 
it with one short, sharp yelp. Then I 
first saw that there were two of them; 
and divided between my wild desire to 
help the dog, and my utter disinclina- 
tion to jump out after him, I seized up- 
on the nearest ax-helve, and succeeded 
in planting a sounding whack on the 
dog’s head. But he knew it was in- 
tended for one of his adversaries, no 
doubt, for he went right on, snarling 
and jumping and biting, while I ran 
for a long-handled hoe, thinking to 
cut at least one of the reptiles through 
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the middle. I had quickly selected the 
one to sever, but the dog thought evi- 
dently that he could bite just this one 
through, and getting his head right in 
the way of my sharp hoe, I came 
mighty close to making one of his ears 
still shorter. Probably he thought it 
was the snake that had hurt him, for 
before I had drawn my head and the 
hoe back from the window, the largest 
of the two snakes flew by and fell on 
the ground, where it lay motionless 
forever after. 

But Sancho never stopped to see 
what had become of this one; he 
seemed to know it was dead, and hur- 
ried to dispatch the smaller one in the 
same manner—by seizing it well in the 
middle, giving it a tremendous shake 
and then flinging it fiercely away, as if 
saying: “Faugh! what a nasty thing 
a snake is, anyway.” 

When people first go on a ranch to 
live, especially if they are city-bred 
and do not know an apple tree from a 
scrub oak, they take up everything 
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Sitting together on the terrace steps of Monte Paraiso cottage. 






with great enthusiasm, and the less 
their knowledge the greater their en- 
thusiasm. 

Of course, there were chickens 
installed immediately, and _ the 
first clutch of young chicks was treated 
to the best in the land. Among them 
was one that the mother hen for some 
reason disliked, and when it was only 
a week old she deserted it, whipping 
it back every time it tried to approach 
her; and when night came I wrapped 
the little thing in flannel rags and 
placed its box beside my bed. In the 
morning, after feeding it, I tried once 
more to persuade the unreasonable 
mother to do her duty by her chick, but 
she flew at me and the little chicken 
both, so that nothing was to do but 
bring the little creature up by hand. 
And here Sancho proved the old truth 
that the brave are always gentlest. 

First, to be sure, he rather objected 
to the wee chick cuddling itself up un- 
der his long breast hair when he lay 
in his favorite attitude of rest and 























watchfulness, his forepaws stretched 
out in front of him. But after I had 
once or twice remonstrated with him, 
pointing out his lack of charity in re- 
pulsing the advances of the poor little 
deserted creature, he submitted with 
what grace he might. Then the chick 
began to encroach farther, and soon 
the thing got to clambering all over 
him, scratching among his hair as if 
his body were a part of a very choice 
parnyard. But the dog got so that he 
looked upon all this as a matter of 
course, if not enjoyment, and Tipple 
and Sancho grew to be fast friends, 
the chicken even sharing the dog’s 
food. We had named the little nui- 
sance Tipple, from the way it had of 
running across the floor of the porch 
to meet its master, as soon as it heard 
Mac’s step or voice outside. It would 
go “‘tipple-tipple-tipple-tipple,”’ patter- 
ing around after its master till he sat 
down, so that it could flutter up on his 
knee and be stroked and petted like a 
dog. 

Tipple was great fun, yes; but he 
grew to be a great bother, too. I had 
several times proposed to kill it and 
let the Chinaman eat it—as nothing 
short of starvation could have induced 
us to make a meal on a pet of that 
kind—or present it to some friend for 
his chicken yard. Until now, however, 
Tipple had always saved his “bacon” 
by doing something funny just in the 
nick of time. He and the dog had 
grown to be chums, and explored the 
country together. Not far from the 
house, one day, I heard Sancho give 
his staccato barks, which meant “here 
may be danger.” Then the chick be- 
gan to squawk, and Sanc’s barks ran 
into each other as he pranced and 
danced around a certain spot, while 
my brave chick jumped straight up and 
down,:every feather on its back ruf- 
fled. We both ran, but before we 
reached the spot, Sanc had given one 
disgusted swirl with his head before 
he started off in one direction and Tip- 
ple in the other, in pursuit of some- 
thing. This something proved to be 
one object in two parts—it was a snake 
lizard, which is known for the facility 
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with which it parts with its tail when 
shaken or struck; and here was Sancho 
pursuing and harassing the head, the 
body and all four feet of the reptile, 
while Tipple was making lunges and 
passes at the long tail twisted into the 
shape of a ram’s horn, and tumbling 
giddily about, sans any motive power 
that I could see. It was so irresistibly 
funny that Mac and I both literally 
rolled on the ground with laughter, and 
I vowed that Tipple should be neither 
slaughtered nor deported. 

Alas! Our promises ofttimes like 
crust of pie are easily broken. To be 
sure the provocation was great; but 
on the other hand Tipple had been 
raised in the house, and naturally con- 
cluded that the best couch, the top pil- 
low on the bed, and the back of the 
best easy chair was only just good 
enough for him. As it had come to 
be summer, I could not shut the doors 
on him, and he would come in and seek 
shelter from the sun in the coolest part 
of the house. 

About the middle of July came some 
old friends from the city, husband and 
wife, who had time to stay for lunch 
only, and take the return train to the 
city. I “laid myself out” on that 
lunch, chicken pie, cocoanut layer cake 
and a silver cake were part of the 
menu—as I have reason to remember. 
Mac had gone down alone to meet our 
friends, but after lunch, when I had 
covered the table with a cloth thrown 
over everything on it, I was ready to 
drive back to the depot with them. Tip- 
ple had been fed and petted till it 
could hardly tipple any more, and it 
retired to a cool corner in the wood- 
shed, so far as I knew, but the door 
of this woodshed was never closed. I 
told Sancho to watch the house, 
pointed out where Tipple was, and 
started off. 


On the way back, as we slowly 
drove along, I said to Mac: 
“We need not hurry at all. I have 


only coffee to boil for supper; there 
are tons of chicken pie and oceans of 
layer cake and silver cake left.” 
“Did you put the things where Tip- 
ple can’t get them?” he asked. 
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“Tipple was asleep in the woodshed 
when we went away,” I answered, re- 
assuringly. 

“Hope you are right,” he muttered 
apprehensively. 

One should never be too sure of any- 
thing. It struck me as something 
strange that Tipple should not be on 
the threshold together with Sanc to 
meet us, and I looked into the wood- 
shed first to see if he lay dead from 
over-eating there. But there was no 
sign of him there, and I went quickly 
into the dining room, where the signs 
of him were so overwhelming that I 
saw only Tipple—nothing more. Tip- 
ple squatted comfortably on top of the 
cocoanut layer cake, surveying sleep- 
ily several dents in the  top-cloth, 
where he had already been reposing on 
the less yielding surface of the silver 
cake, and in the moist depths of the 
chicken pie. That he had been explor- 
ing underneath the upper cloth was 
also attested by the knives and forks, 
spoons, pieces of biscuit, bits of but- 
ter, salt cellars, cups and _ saucers 
which lay in wild confusion on chairs 
and floor throughout the room. Again 
I felt like throwing myself on the 
ground and rolling, but not with laugh- 
ter this time. Tipple was corralled 
early the next morning, boxed up and 
sent to a friend in the city. 

Our next .acquisition was a cat, a 
little dark gray kitten, sprightly and 
full of mischief. When I brought it 
in from a neighbor’s I quietly dropped 
it on the floor, where it straightway 
made for Sancho lumbering in his 
corner. Never shall I forget the look 
the dog gave us when the kitten came 
sidling up to him as if it had known 
him all its life. Turning his yellow- 
ringed eyes on us in solemn reproach, 
he seemed to say, “Not only did you 
make me nursemaid to a bantling roos- 
ter, but now you want to make me a 
keeper of a frisky kitten. What next?” 
And he threw himself back into his 
corner, from whence he was soon dis- 
lodged by the object of his aversion 
playing at mice and rats with his ears 
and tail. 

His reserve melted before her blan- 
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dishments in time, but he never 
chummed with her as he had with the 
chick; he never allowed a strange dog 
to molest her, however, and when they 
followed the master with his gun, he 
was always willing that puss should 
be given the rabbit or squirrel he had 
brought out of the brush. For Mac had 
soon learned that Sancho was a splen- 
did retriever, in spite of his short ears, 
nor had he a “cold nose” as Mac first 
said he must have, not being pure 
breed. He could follow deer-signs as 
well as any hound in the country. But 
{ could not train him to help pussy dig 
for gophers, though he taught her that 
horned toads and little lizards were 
really beneficial to the farmer, and 
she must not hurt them. Sancho was 
quite a naturalist, and came near be- 
ing enrolled among the members of 
the Academy of Sciences, only-his zeal 
in capturing the enormous silk-worm 
with the endless name had been so 
great that the specimen he brought in 
his mouth and laid at my feet was 
found to be slightly injured, when it 
reached the hands of the vice-Presi- 
dent of that institution. Dr. H. H. 
Behr. 

It is impossible to give a full list 
of Sancho’s virtues and accomplish- 
ments: errand boy, detective, defender 
of the premises, he sought his equal 
in all capacities. No matter what part 
of the ranch his-master was occupied 
on, if Sanc had been left at home with 
me, I had only to say, “Take this note 
to your master,’ and the dog would 
deliver the note if his master was any- 
where within five miles of the place. 
If, however, Sanc was with Mac in the 
field, and Mac wanted his pipe, his 
handkerchief, pocket knife, pruning 
shears, anything at all, he had only to 
scratch down the word ona bit of 
paper, and Sancho would bring it, wait 
quietly till I gave him the article de- 
sired, and start off with it on a run. 
Like other great mortals, he had his 
peculiarities ; he would not touch metal 
with his teeth: it had to be wrapped 
with paper; nor did he like the smell 
of tobacco, and he would not go near 
any one who had been drinking. His 
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intelligence was wonderful indeed; 
and I have seen men _ stand open- 
mouthed when Sancho, directed by his 
master to go to the house and call me 
out, would whine and trample with his 
feet till T followed him to the door, so 
that Mac could call to me what he 
wanted, and Sancho would bring the 
desired article. When in the vineyard 
with Mac he never had to be told to 
bring vest or coat that his master had 
laid aside; indeed, I have watched him 
late in the evening stop to drag up a 
long, heavy, unwieldy sack coat which 
his master had forgotten even to tell 
him to bring. 

As a disciple of Pinkerton he was 
entitled to some credit. When there 
were visitors at the ranch they would 
stroll out early in the morning, not al- 
ways returning punctually for break- 
fast, which was sometimes annoying. 
One morning while shouting myself 
hoarse, I saw Sancho start off in an en- 
tirely different direction from which 
I had been looking for my guests, and 
in a little while he had herded them 
home. After this, I gave him a slip of 
paper with the word “breakfast,” and 
Sanc always brought the ramblers 
home. 

One more proof he gave of his de- 
tective talent. The old Chinaman 
asked one morning to be allowed to 
take horse and wagon to bring up a 
supply of “licee” from the depot at 
Wright. All that day Sancho could not 
be found, which was incomprehensi- 
ble to us, for Sancho never left the 
ranch without us. Toward night, when 
the Chinaman returned with horse and 
wagon, Sancho came, too; the China- 
man said, laughing: “Sancho think 
mebbee so me stealee hos’l, stealee 
wagon; he heap stay by hos’l, stay by 
wagon.” 

At one time, while the dog was still 
voung, it was necessary for us to ab- 
sent ourselves from the ranch for a 
number of days, and our neighbor, 
Williams, had been asked to look after 
the dog, as there were no white men 
working on the ranch then, and Sanc 
never did like a Chinaman. The dog 
dearly loved Mr. Williams, and we 
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were surprised when we were told how 
the dog had acted. Mr. Williams said 
he always found him stretched out in 
front of the main door leading out on 
the terrace, and he would shake his 
tail and show every sign of pleasure at 
seeing Mr. Williams, but he did not 
dare to approach even the terrace 
steps; the dog would growl and show 
his teeth, plainly saying: “I am on 
guard; I allow no one to approach.” 
But at night he could hear the poor fel- 
low howl most dismally, for he was 
lonesome and no doubt felt deserted. 
While clearing the mountainsides 
of our plantations, we had found the 
spot on which to build our permanent 
residence, and as the garden soil was 
rich and the water supply plentiful, we 
soon had a lovely home established. 
Naturally Sancho knew every step and 
every foot of the ground, both on the 
ranch and the timberland, and he had 
his choice of the different hunting 
grounds. Mac often followed when 
the dog showed a preference for any 
particular direction, and often, when 
they had been sitting together on the 
terrace steps of the Monte Paraiso 
cottage deliberating on their next ex- 
cursion, Sanc would start off with a 
bound, if there was any place he 
wanted to visit, and after persuading 
Mac into the trail he wanted to take he 
would quietly fall behind and follow 
Mac, as he knew it was right to do. But 
one day, as they approached the Bur- 
rell Spring, in a clump of tall laurels 
and gnarled oaks, the dog shot ahead 
of him, barking furiously while he 
clambered up one of the crippled oak 
trees with its thick, spreading 
branches. What he had treed was an 
enormous wild cat, which Mac brought 
down at the first shot, and Sancho 
pounced upon it before it could make 
another move. The dog evidently 
thought that he had killed it all by 
himself; he would not let his master 
touch it, though the beast was very 
nearly as large as himself, and he had 
to lay it down every little while to get 
his breath. At last he allowed Mac to 
carry it up the hill for him; but when 
they got in sight of the house, he 
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snatched it out of Mac’s hand and 
brought it home to me in triumph. 

Just above the cottage, to the north, 
lay the little roofed over reservoir 
from which the house was supplied 
with water, and around which I had 
planted roses, vines and climbers; 
while to the west of it was a little plat- 
form, affording an open view of the 
road leading up from the depot. Our 
butcher came this road, too; and as I 
never liked to keep the man waiting, I 
had trained Sancho to watch for him 
and report his coming. “Go up to the 
tank and see if the butcher is coming,” 
I would say, and Sancho would march 
up to the west side of it, stretch his 
neck, or stoop his head, to look above 
or below the shrubs growing there, and 
wag his tail or droop his ears, to de- 
note the butcher’s coming or his pro- 
longed absence. And he had a regu- 
lar “butcher bark” when I was not on 
hand upon the butcher’s approach. 

That the dog was constantly petted 
and admired by everybody goes with- 
cut saying, and the brute got to be so 
vain at last that if he saw visitors com- 
ing he would wait only long enough 
for them to lay aside their hats and 
wraps, and then make his entree 
through the parted portieres. Gener- 
ally they all said at once, “Oh, what a 
handsome dog!” If he was ever over- 
looked, he would come whimpering to 
me, asking to be introduced; but if 
there were children there, he withdrew 
as quickly as possible. To be sure he 
never hurt them, but if ordered to play 
with them, he would put on an injured 
air, looking at us as he did when the 
first cat came. 

The cat, in the meantime, had ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a family of 
her own, two or three of them, but she 
could never make Sanc take the least 
notice of her kittens. If one of them 
ever came near him, he would give a 
contemptuous sniff as much as to say: 
“T never could abide a lot of squalling 
kids like that,” and the cat, running to 
protect her offspring, would fling back 
at him: “Dogs do get so cranky when 
they grow old.” Still, her relations 


were quite amicable, and once, when 
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Mac and Sanc together were resting on 
the Picture Rocks, after a successful 
hunt, and I happened along with Pussy 
and a friend, Sancho allowed her to 
pick up one of the quail spread out on 
the ledge before him without in the 
least objecting. 

But he could bear malice, too. When 
we got the Jersey cow, she had a calf, 
and naturally tried to hook Sanc when 
he tried to make friends. He never 
forgot the rebuff, and one day when 
the Chinaman came storming to the 
house to say the cow had gotten out, 
Sancho started in pursuit quicker than 
his master. While the men ran 
through the vineyard to head off the 
beast from the country road, Mac went 
to get the rope out of the barn that 
Sanc was to give the Chinaman. But 
Mac fumbled so long and Sanc was so 
anxious to get at the cow and pay off 
old scores, that he had started on a run 
before Mac found the rope. Mac 
shouted to the dog to come back in 
such unmistakable language that the 
dog knew he meant it, so he came fly- 
ing back, tore the rope out of Mac’s 
hand with an impatient snarl and gal- 
loped through the vineyard at full 
speed. Reaching the Chinaman, he 
fairly flung the rope at him, and then 
went after the cow, barking at her till 
the mountains rang with the echo. 

For our redwood forest Sancho had 
the same love that I had, and he would 
lead his master down that way when- 
ever he could. A portion of the Wil- 
liams vineyard ran down to the timber- 
land, and as everybody is glad here 
when some one comes along and 
shocts rabbits, Sanc soon learned that 
his friend always petted him when he 
had one in his mouth. Many a time 
when loaded down with a big jack-rab- 
bit, which he had carried after his mas- 
ter all through the timberland, he 
would suddenly become tired when in 
sight of the Williams’ house, and he 
and the rabbit never moved till Mr. 
Williams had seen the rabbit and be- 
stowed his meed of praise. 

Poor Sancho! Though he treed, cap- 
tured and brought down every “var- 
mint” he went after, there was just one 














that he thought eluded him. 
I never shall forget the fright- 
ened howl he gave when the 
piano was first set up and 
some one struck a full chord 
on it. For many days after 
that he would sneak into the 
parlor, tip-toe all around the 
piano and even pass his nose 
along the edge of the key- 
board to discover where the 
“vyarmint” was located that 
made those hideous noises. 
And now I must tell of the 
strange, sad turn affairs took 
when the dog came to be nine 
or ten years old. Dr. Gold- 
man, a friend and neighbor, 
who, like the rest, loved the 
dog for his kindness and in- 
telligence, had often warned 
us that the dog would have 
a stroke if we kept on feeding 
and pampering him as we 
did. But Sancho seemed such 
a sensible creature that we 
thought he knew better than 
to eat more than was good for 
him. It happened that Mr. 
Williams and Mac had made 
a target at the end of the long 
walk in the garden, on which 
to try a new gun. The target was a 
packing case set up endwise, and was 
left in its place after it had served its 
purpose. Sitting on the east porch one 
evening in the fall, we saw Sancho 
start up, run down the long walk to the 
target, and drop there. Mac reached 
him first, and told me to stand back, 
for the dog had a fit. He recovered at 
once, however, coming back to the 
house with Mac, though to be sure his 
ears and tail were drooping when he 
curled himself up immediately to go 
to sleep. That was the first night he 
failed to bring in his bed from the lum- 
ber room himself, and for a day or two 
he lay around listlessly, and we tried 
to doctor him up. But one day, when 
the first rain was falling, he wandered 
off, coming back wearily at night and 
lying in the rain outside till we dis- 
covered him and brought him in on his 
blanket, for he was utterly exhausted. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF SANCHO THE FIRST. 











Mac and Sane resting on the Picture Rock. 


During the night we thought a band 
of robbers had come to carry off every 
piece of furniture in the house, and 
when we struck a light we found San- 
cho working his way along the walls of 
the room, his head against a heavy 
chair which he was now crowding 
against the dressing bureau, trying to 
push it out of the way so as to continue 
his walk. Mac took the chair away 
and drew the dog into the middle of 
the room, where he instantly started 
out again, straight ahead, till he butted 
up against the wall and fell exhausted. 

In the morning when we let him out, 
he wandered aimlessly away, down the 
road though the rain was falling. I 
ran after him and called “Sancho! 
Sancho!” and he turned back at once, 
looking up into my face with the sad- 
dest, most human eyes I ever saw in 
a dog. 

“Help me,” they said in their mute 
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appeal. “Oh, do help me!” 

I came crying into the house with 
him, but he seemed so miserable when 
he began his rambling in the room 
again that Mac said it would be a 
mercy to let him out. With head down 
and drooping tail, a most dejected fig- 
ure, he disappeared in the woods. 

All day long we hunted for him and 
gave him up for dead, but late in the 
night we heard him howl, away off 
somewhere. Mac and the Chinaman 
went with lantern, ropes and blanket 
to look for him, and found him so tan- 
gled up in the wild blackberry bram- 
bles that he could never have extri- 
cated himself. The old cat came along 
when they brought him into the sitting 
room, though she was never allowed 
in the house overnight. But it was 
quite evident that she meant to see 
what would be done with her old friend 
and protector, and when he was laid 
in front of the fire-place, wet and shiv- 
ering, she took in the situation at once 
and stretched her full length around 
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the outside curve of the poor dog’s 
back. 

When her friend seemed well 
warmed through, she was willing to 
leave him; and as she was probably 
away on a gopher hunting trip when 
he left the house next morning, she 
never saw him again, though he had 
returned once or twice upon Mac’s call- 
ing him; but some unseen power 
seemed to impel, and he must go, and 
keep on going. Nor did we see him 
again. Mr. Williams said he thought 
he had heard some dog howl, a long 
ways off, that night, but was not sure it 
was Sanc. 

I think it likely that he blindly 
walked over some steep precipice, 
and that his bones lie mouldering in 
one of the canyons of the Los Gatos; 
though it would be a comfort to me to 
think that he was lying, as the old ne- 
gro song has it: 


“In some a-lonely graveyard— 
Lawd! how long.” 





VOICE IN THE SUNSET 


BY SHIGEYOSHI OBATA 


By the ancient gate, you know, that faces sunset skies, 
By the gate alone your mother stands, hand over eyes. 


Fast the twilight colors fade into one deepening blue, 
And the gray mist slowly wraps the vale of golden hue. 


And the crows fiy; cawing as they fly by twos, by threes, 
Swift toward the village temple, to their nesting trees. 


And the children plucking autumn flowers afield all day, 
Hasten homeward, laughing, chattering, upon their way. 


You were once a dear babe clinging to your mother’s sleeve; 
You are still her babe, her child; she longs for you.this eve. 


As you walk the earth’s remotest shores in east and west, 
So her thoughts e’er wander far, her heart is ne’er at rest. 


What hope leads you ‘way so far, what glory do you seek? 
Simple is her vision—both together, cheek on cheek. 


Hark the evening bell! 


So changed is its sweet tone, 


For no more it brings you home unto her all alone. 
All the valleys now in restful gloom and silence lies; 


By the gate alone your mother stands with tear-wet eyes. 














BY C. T. RUSSELL, 


HERE IS AN old adage 
which says, “Politics makes 
strange bed-fellows.” So the 
efforts of humanity to get 

free from ignorance and superstition 
often leads to ridiculous procedures. 

Long centuries ago our good fore- 
fathers got the impression that our 
great loving Heavenly Father had a 
devilish disposition, and was intent on 
the eternal torture of nearly every- 
body. The account in Genesis, which 
explicitly tells that death is a pen- 
alty for sin—‘‘Dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thou return”—was twisted 
into meaning what the poet styles, “A 
death that never dies,” whatever kind 
of a death that might be. 

Generally the thought prevailed that 
God had condemned Adam and all his 
posterity to eternal torture, and the 
only escape from it lay through Church 
membership. One of the early 
“fathers” decided that this included 
children, and forthwith it became the 
custom to have all the little ones im- 
mersed. Then came the decree that 
immersion was not necessary, but that 
a few drops of water on the head, with 
the words, “Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit,” would make the child fire- 
proof—God would not hand it over to 
the devils, but would count it a mem- 
ber of the Church and save it. If it 
grew and became a rare saint, it would 
go to heaven; otherwise it would go to 
purgatory, there to be refined and 
made ready for heaven. 

Gradually the subject became still 
more intensely interesting. The ques- 
tion arose and was debated: When 
does the child’s life begin? What if 
the child should die in the moment of 
being born? Would God then send the 
little one to the devils and eternal tor- 
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ment? The theologians of that day de- 
cided “Yes.” Consequently our Catho- 
lic forefathers decided that the only 
way to keep even with God’s determi- 
nation to torture all the unbaptized, all 


not Church members, would be to have 
the attending physician fully author- 
ized to baptize the child “in utero,” if 
there were any danger of the child dy- 
ing in birth. 

How strange all this sounds to-day. 
However, these practices still go on, as 
for centuries past; but those who au- 
thorize and practice them keep quiet 
and do not discuss them, well know- 
ing that the more general education of 
our day and our broader appreciation 
of Divine Justice and Divine Love 
would be shocked by the truth re- 
specting these ceremonies instituted in 
the “Dark Ages.” 

Nevertheless, the majority of Prot- 
estants, as well as Catholics, still are 
very careful and particular about the 
baptism of infants. If a babe show 
signs of illness, the inquiry will pass 
throughout the relationship, “Has the 
child been baptized?” which means, 
Have you taken out the fire insurance 
against eternal torture? How sad that 
the great Heavenly Father’s name and 
character should be thus misunder- 
stood and misrepresented amongst 
those who profess to be His people, 
His children, and who profess to be 
taught of God through His Word, the 
Bible. 

There was an excuse for our fore- 
fathers, when Bibles were expensive 
luxuries and when few could read 
them. But there is less excuse to-day 
when Bibles, paid for by legacies, can 
be had free from some of our great 
Bible societies, and when all can read. 
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Is it not time for us to awaken from 
heathenish doctrines ? 


His Two Babies in Hell. 


Not long since, when delivering lec- 
tures in various parts of Wisconsin, 
we were introduced to a man who had 
followed us from city to city, a journey 
of nearly three hundred miles, intent 
upon hearing the “good tidings of 
great joy.” We were told the story of 
his interest. He was a saloon-keeper 
and a Roman Catholic. A colporteur 
called at his house selling Pastor Rus- 
sell’s “Studies in the Scriptures,” or 
helps to the understanding of the 
Bible. The man replied, “No, I do not 
want to know anything about the Bible 
nor anything about God. He has treat- 
ed me most cruelly. He uses His power 
unjustly. He has punished my two lit- 
tle girls, dead within a few days of 
each other of diphtheria. Our hearts 
already were suffering greatly because 
_ of their sudden taking away. As Cath- 
olics, we went to our priest desiring 
for him to arrange for the funeral ser- 
vice and the burial of the little child- 
ren in holy Catholic ground. The 
priest sent me word that he would have 
nothing to do with the matter, that I 
had not been a regular attendant at 
the Church, and had not had .my 
children baptized, and that they had 
gone to hell—not even to purgatory. 
Can I love a God who would send my 
two innocent little children to be roast- 
ed by devils simply because I neg- 
lected my duty and did not have them 
sprinkled with water in the Holy 
Name? No, I cannot.” The colpor- 
teur explained the matter from the 
Bible standpoint. The bereaved par- 
ents became deeply interested. They 
both are reading the books. They have 
experienced a complete turn-over of 
their minds. They have learned that 


God is Love, and that all of His pro- 
visions are gracious and reasonable. 
There is indeed a doctrine of bap- 
tism in the Bible—a most beautiful 
doctrine, and full of meaning. Our 
Baptist friends come the nearest to an 
understanding of the Bible teaching on 
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the subject. But, alas, they, too, are 
far from appreciating the true meaning 
of baptism, as the Bible teaches it. 
If any of our readers are interested in 
pursuing this subject further and ex- 
hausting it, we recommend to them the 
reading of one chapter in the series 
of Pastor Russell’s “Studies in the 
Scriptures,” which are sold at cost 
price. Those unable to purchase may 
obtain the loan of a book free, we are 
told. 


French Perversion of Baptism. 


There is in progress to-day in 
France a most peculiar perversion of 
the Bible teaching respecting baptism. 
As is wel] known to many, the French 
Government recently passed laws 
which put the Church of Rome in 
France on nearly the same basis as are 
the Roman Catholic churches in Amer- 
ica. The principal difference in the ar- 
rangement is that there the Church 
properties were taken possession of by 
the Government in the name of the 
people, under the claim that they were 
built by the money of the people and 
rightly belonged to the people and not 
to the hierarchy. It was not, however, 
the intention to hinder the use of the 
buildings for Church purposes. Mere- 
ly the congregations were commanded 
to organize as congregations and to 
receive the right to use the buildings 
as formerly. The Government wished 
it to be understood that the buildings 
belong to the people and not to the 
Pope at Rome. 

The bishops and clergy, acting un- 
der the advice of the Pope, withdrew 
and left the churches without priestly 
services, masses, etc., probably under 
the belief that the people would de- 
mand of the Government a restoration 
of the old order of things. Not that 
Catholics more than Protestants are in- 
terested in the study of the holy things 
and desire priestly instruction! Not 
that they wanted to go to church! 
Rather they said to themselves, As 
death comes ipte the family, the peo- 
ple will crave the ministries of the 
priests and the holy water, the holy 























candles, unction, holy burial ground, 
etc. Furthermore, they will want, as 
heretofore, to have their babies christ- 
ened, and thus preserved from eternal 
torture! Then they will call for the 
priests, and the Government will be 
obliged to hear them, and we will 
make our own terms respecting return. 

The Catholics of France no longer 
believe in the infallibility of the 
priests and the value of the masses, 
the holy oil, consecrated burying- 
ground, etc. Indeed, like the thinking 
people of every other part of the world 
. they are going rapidly away from all 
faith and calling everything religious 
superstition. Alas, that the pendulum 
swings from one end to the other! Alas, 
that the beautiful simplicity of the 
Bible and the reasonableness of its 
teachings and the comfort thus in- 
spired are thus unseen, unknown, to 
the masses, both Catholic and Protest- 
ant! 

The French are a very practical peo- 
ple, and are adapting themselves to 
the new order of things. They now 
have civil marriages and civil burials. 
And the last innovation is civil bap- 
tism. Here is the account of this latest 
innovation : 

“Paris, Aug. 5.—Civil baptism, in- 
vented by that picturesque figure, M. 
Coutant, mayor and deputy of Ivry, 
near Paris, has been taken up with en- 
thusiasm in various parts of the coun- 
try. At Macon, in Burgundy, the cere- 
mony is specially popular, and the 
Mayor of Flace-les-Macon has just in- 
stituted a form of procedure more 
elaborate than anything yet devised. 
This was first employed on the 14th of 
July, the national fete. 

“After receiving at the mairie, the 
parents of the infant, accompanied by 
the god-parents, he handed the family 
a copy of the following remarkable 
document which was previously trans- 
scribed on a special register: 


“Civil Baptism. 


“Marie Philiberte Seve, daughter of 
Louis Seve and of Philomena Charcos- 
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set, gardeners at Flace, welcome to the 
great family of those whose minds are 
freed from religious dogma! 

“In the presence of M. Philibert 
Seve and of Madame Marie Claudine 
Bacot, thy godfather and godmother. 

“J, Anthony Coran, officer of the 
civil authority, Mayor of the commune 
of Flace-les-Macon; 

“In the name of the universal prin- 
ciples of free thought! 

“In the name of the glori- us revolu- 
tion of 1789, mother of the rights of 
man and of the citizen! 

“In the name of the French Repub- 
lic, democratic and laic! 

“I baptize thee and give thee these 
three commandments, for which I take 
publicly and solemnly as_ witnesses. 
and guarantors these thy godparents, 
here present: 

“1. Thou shalt honor thy country, 
thy father and mother, and shalt serve 
them. 

“2. Thou shalt uphold with all thy 
strength, justice and truth. 

“3. Thou shalt fear nothing except 
to do ill to thy neighbor. 

“And now, Citizeness Marie Phili- 
berte Seve, return to the home of thy 
parents to be their joy and to live in 
peace.” 

Here follow the signatures of the 
Mayor, the parents and the godparents. 

Alas! how one superstition and error, 
falling, gives place, not to the Truth, 
but to another error! How glad we 
are that the Bible declares that 
Messiah will soon establish His King- 
dom, and that then the saintly ones of 
Christ’s followers, irrespective of de- 
nominational lines and creeds and ir- 
respective of nationality, will be with 
Him and associated with Him in His 
kingly and ruling office and in His 
priestly and teaching office. Then, and 
not till then, will the knowledge of God 
cover the whole earth as the waters 
cover the great deep. Then, and not 
until then, will the darkness flee away 
before the true light—“the Sun of 
righteousness with healing in His 
beams.” 















BY HON. DUNCAN 


LOCKING UP ALASKA 


McKINLAY 


(Continued from October.) 


GOOD DEAL has been said | 


about a monopoly of the 

Morgans and the Guggen- 

heims. Why, if Alaska was 
opened up to development upon some 
terms or other, it would be absolutely 
impossible for all the Morgans and 
Guggenheims in the world to control 
the coal of Alaska. But while Alaska 
is being locked up by executive or- 
ders, and while the different factions 
of conservation are quarreling over 
what kind of a law should be passed 
‘which shall open up that great terri- 
tory, California and the Pacific Coast 
continues to pay famine prices for 
coal, and is consequently the “goat” 
in the case. ~The greatest work the 
premotion committee of Marin County 
could de would be to inaugurate a 
propaganda for the tabulation and 
publication of all the facts regarding 
the coal of Alaska. I believe that if 
these facts were made known, Cali- 
fornia en masse would join with Ore- 
gon and Washington—yes, and with 
all the States west of the Rocky 
Mountains, in a universal demand that 
Congress and the President must heed, 
that some way be found to unlock 
this great territory and give the peo- 
ple cheap coal, so that the clutches of 
the coal monopoly on the industries of 
our State would be broken. 

During the hearings in the Pinchot- 
Ballinger controversy in Washington, 
it developed that the Cunningham op- 
erators had made a bargain with 
Simon Guggenheim in 1907 at Salt 
Lake City, by the terms of which 
Guggenheim was to build a spur of 
railroad from Cordova up into the 


Carbon Mountain region for the pur- 
pose of opening up the coal deposits 
and bringing the coal to market. It 
was agreed upon the part of the Cun- 
ninghams that they should sell _ to 
Guggenheim anthracite coal for $1.75 
per ton, and it also developed that 
such coal could be mined in some 
places for much less. Guggenheim 
agreed to carry the coal from the mine 
to the seashore, paying for coal for 
the consumption of his engines $1.75 
per ton, and $2 for the coal in case he 
desired to purchase the entire output 
of the mines, and market himself. In 
consideration of this, the Cunningham 
owners were to deed half their claims 
to the Guggenheim syndicate. This is 
the “iniquitous bargain” spoken of so 
much by the magazines and news- 
papers when dealing with the Pinchot- 
Ballinger controversy. Now the haul- 
ing of coal some 40 miles on a rail- 
road to a deep-water harbor, on a down 
grade, coal that could be loaded on the 
cars by the use of every modern ap- 
pliance and convenience of bunkers 
and elevators, etc., must be hauled 
very cheaply. Water transportation 
from the harbors of Alaska to San 
Francisco bay would be but a mere 
hagatelle, and therefore we have esti- 
mated that, giving the Guggenheim 
syndicate $1 a ton profit for their coal, 
that $1 per ton would transport that 
coal from the mines to the consumer in 
San Francisco, and it must be remem- 
bered that the coal of Carbon Moun- 
tain is of the finest anthracite quality. 
Now this is only one of the places 
from which coal could be brought. 
Fine coal in large deposits is scattered 























all along the coasts of Alaska, and is 
available, with a moderate amount of 
development, from a hundred points 
along the Alaskan peninsula. 

The governmental policy which con- 
tinues to hold Alaska locked up from 
entry arises out of a conflict between 
what we might call the Eastern and 
the Western ideas of conservation. 
The Eastern idea of conservation, as 
advocated by ex-President Roosevelt, 
Gifford Pinchot and James Garfield, 
has many followers throughout the 
Eastern States, particularly in those 
States in which all of the public land 
has been long since disposed of. In 
a nutshell, the principle of Eastern 
conservation is this: That all that part 
of the public domain which is still 
retained by the Federal Government 
shall from now on be used for the 
benefit of all the people; this “all the 
people” meaning, according to the 
Eastern conservationists, the entire 
American people, regardless of the 
States in which they live. The only 
way by which the resources and the 
wealth of the public lands can be used 
for the benefit of all the people of the 
United States is by withholding any 
more of the public land from entry; 
that is, by the Federal Government 
continuing to hold the title to the re- 
maining public lands, no matter in 
what States they are located. The 
policy of the Eastern conservationists, 
as advocated by Pinchot, is to lease 
mineral and oil lands for the highest 
possible royalty upon the output, or a 
rental upon the land; to conserve the 
timber lands, no matter in what States 
they are located, selling the right to 
cut the ripe timber to the highest bid- 
der; to hold all Alaska under Govern- 
ment ownership, lease the coal mines 
on the highest royalties, and in all the 
States and territories in which national 
forests and reserves are located, lease 
out pasturage of sheep and cattle, un- 
der a general system which will be 
operated by a large central bureau at 
Washington. The Eastern conserva- 
tionists very generously is willing to 
allow the States in which public lands 
are located to retain one-quarter of 
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the proceeds accruing from the rentals 
and use of the public domain, and to 
take three-fourths, or 75 per cent, to 
be deposited in the genera! fund under 
the control of presumably the For- 
estry Bureau. Out of the funds thus 
accruing, it is proposed to purchase 
back from private owners large 
stretches of land lying along the 
mountain slopes on the headwaters of 
the Eastern rivers, particularly in the 
Appalachian and White Mountain 
ranges. These lands were disposed 
of many years ago, and have since 
then been denuded of all timber, mar- 
ble and minerals, that could be taken 
from them, and this denudation of the 
forests of the East has caused an im- 
pairment of the water flow of the 
streams. Bills have been introduced 
in Congress within the past few years 
for the purchasing back of these tracts 
of land by Congress, such as the bill 
for the purchasing of the lands to con- 
stitute a White Mountain Reserve, and 
the various Appalachian reserves. 
These various bills added together 
amount to over 775 millions of dollars. 
Of course, if the system of appropri- 
ating public money for the purchasing 
back of these used-up lands at the 
rate of $8 to $10 an acre (which is 
the average price fixed under the vari- 
ous bills) was once inaugurated, it 
would mean that the raids upon the 
national treasury would be almost lim- 
itless. But while the Eastern conser- 
vationist is learning by this time that 
his policy of purchasing back these 
watersheds with the public money can 
never be carried through in Congress, 
he has conceived the idea of levying 
tribute upon the lands of the Western 
States in which public land still lies 
in federal ownership, and with the 
proposed proceeds therefrom accu- 
mulated, to buy back the watersheds 
of the East. This is the policy of the 
Eastern conservationist in a nutshell, 
and of Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford 
Pinchot and James Garfield, the High 
Priests of this cult. 

Now, as against that policy we have 
the Western idea, which is that the 
proceeds from the public lands, no 
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matter in what manner they are dis- 
posed of, whether it be under a leasing 
system, a system of royalties, or by 
actual sale—that every cent of such 
proceeds shall be used in and for the 
benefit of the particular State in 
which the proceeds accrue. The East- 
ern States have all had their share 
of public lands, and now it seems to 
the Westerner to be a very selfish pol- 
icy on the part of those States to de- 
mand the right to come in and exploit 
the West for the benefit of the East, 
even though the project be the re-pur- 
chase of the watersheds of the Eastern 
rivers. The Western conservationist 
who understands this question holds 
that if the Easterner desires to par- 
ticipate in the benefit of the sales of 
Western lands he should emigrate to 
the West, and become a citizen of one 
. of the Western States, and thus he 
would be entitled to participate in the 
benefits arising from this system of 
conservation, in the State of his adop- 
tion. 

The States in which public lands 
still remain undisposed of by the Fed- 
eral Government are these: 


NN i a eta Set 108,210 
Caer 368,014,735 
ON, ie sg alent 41,491,369 
ND 22s iG nw daees onde 512,705 
I i Ss 24,864,884 
EE og kadekaoe 21,726,192 
EE de adda eembwen da 453,009 
EE ire 4s ab Si oern ee eh 6% 24,743,804 
DE eas piibeawad és a 137,180 
eile teks was 88,911 
i .cansseckweex 107,890 
NE oa aks wal bac 1,563,302 
TTS a Pee 47,058 
OS ee ae 2,510 
ee EOE eee Pere Tre 36,015,943 
ESE es 1,879,486 
SEITE SESE ee 56,474,688 
New Mexico ........... 36,454,692 
North Dakota ............. 1,410,225 
NS ee cs Ss ceada 5,007 
OS Pre re 17,580,573 
Beets Daleeta ... 2.2.0.5. 4,562,804 
eR ee ee 35,955,554 
DD oisha'n 6aaotek 3,196,059 
RE i Al ls a a 14,460 
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34,575,159 


Me vankies 711,986,409 
ee ae ee 368,014,735 
Total exclusive of Alaska. 343,971,674 


It will be seen from this table that 
there are nearly 25,000 square. miles 
of public lands still under Federal 
ownership in California, and that is 
just about one-sixth of the total area 
of the State. Roughly estimated, the 
total area of California is 156,000 
square miles. Of course, it would be 
a very nice thing for the people in 
Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire to 
conserve California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Alaska for all time to come, and thus 
derive revenues that, under all laws 
of justice and equity, they are abso- 
lutely not entitled to. The Eastern 
conservationist is especially desirous 
ef carrying this policy into Alaska, 
and proposes to hold that great terri- 
tory, with its 368,000 square miles, 
under excessive royalties, or high 
rates of leasing, in order to raise as 
much revenue as possible. It is easy 
to see that such a policy will continue 
to hold Alaska locked up for long 
years to come. But, of course, this 
brings no distress upon the Eastern 
conservationist, because he is amply 
supplied with coal and timber from 
the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But this Eastern policy does 
work a terrible hardship upon the peo- 
ple of the West in this: that it pre- 
vents them from securing cheap coal, 
and in many ways using the resources 
of Alaska for the building up of not 
only that territory, but the entire 
Pacific Slope. 

I wish to emphasize the great bene- 
fits that will be secured by not only 
California, but the whole Pacific 
Coast, by the advantage of cheap fuel. 
It would mean direct advantage to all 
the citizens of the various States; it 
would mean the extension of mercan- 
tile commerce, the proper and cheap 














coaling of the fleet; the development 
of many kinds of industries, and the 
employment of tens of thousands of 
laborers. In effect it would be a 
mighty factor in the securing of per- 
manent greatness for the entire West- 
ern half of the United States. A lib- 
eral policy in regard to Alaska which 
would encourage the investment of 
private capital, should be as soon as 
possible inaugurated by the Congress 
of the United States. Of course, strict 
safeguards in: the form of penal legis- 
lation should be enacted to protect 
Alaska from spoliation in the form of 
fraudulent entry upon the public 
lands, or as conspiracies against the 
Government to secure more of 
public lands to a corporation or to an 
individual than the law contemplates. 
It is just as much to the advantage of 
the Western States that such safe- 
guards should be maintained, and that 
penalties should be enforced against 
the violators of such laws, as it is to 
the people of the East, perhaps even 
more so. But all who have studied the 
history of legislation in regard to the 
public lands of the West must admit 
that there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. On the one hand, the Govern- 
ment has been very liberal in times 
past in grants to railways, and in as- 
sistance in the form of money and 
credit for the building up of the trans- 
continental railway systems. While 
the railroads have secured _ great 
‘stretches of lands which are now very 
valuable, at the same time the liberal- 
ity of the Government gave encourage- 
ment to private capital for the conduct 
of great enterprises that otherwise 
-would not have been undertaken; and 
‘so, in a sense, the development of the 
‘West has been the result of a policy on 
the part of the Federal Government 
that is now being condemned by a 
great many thoughtful citizens. These 
liberal laws have been taken advan- 
tage of, no doubt, in thousands of 
cases. Wicked men have committed 
perjury, and have entered into conspir- 
acies to secure more than their share 
of the public domain, and corporations 
‘have been guilty of excessive spolia- 
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tion. But all laws that have ever been 
passed by either the Federal or the 
State Government have been trans- 
gressed. Murders and burglaries are 
committed every day in violation of 
law, and it would be absurd to sus- 
pend the operation of the general laws 
because some of them are viclated. 
So it is absurd to lock up the great 
public domain of the West, especially 
of Alaska, when the coal is so much 
needed for the relief of the people of 
eight States of the West, which have 
been for many years, and are still 
paying famine prices for coal. The 
conflict between the Eastern and the 
Western conservationists prevents the 
reframing of the laws applicable to 
Alaska. Within the last six years very 
fair measures have been passed fixing 
the terms upon which the public lands 
of Alaska might be entered by an 
American citizen, but executive orders 
issued by President Roosevelt and 
President Taft have suspended the 
laws, and the territory still remains 
padlocked. The Interior Department 
time and time again has made rec- 
ommendations which, if enacted into 
law would open up Alaska to settle- 
ment and to use, but the conflict be- 
tween the two classes of conservation- 
ists has defeated every recommenda- 
tion so far, whether it be in favor of 
the Federal Government selling the 
lands outright, or whether it be to dis- 
pose of the products of the lands under 
a leasing system. Up till 1900 there 
was no law under which any public 
domain of Alaska might be entered. 
In 1899 Congress passed an Act au- 
thorizing the survey of Alaska, but 
the survey was not proceeded with for 
several years. In 1900 Congress pro- 
vided that the general mineral laws 
applicable to the mineral lands of the 
United States should be applied to 
Alaska. Under this law entrymen 
entered to secure locations of coal 
and mineral, and other lands. Prior 
to that time, miners had simply ap- 
propriated the mining locations un- 
der squatter’s rights, and under these 
laws the miners proceeded with the 
mining of gold and other precious met- 
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als. But the same provision was use- 
less in regard to the coal lands, be- 
cause the general law applying to coal 
lands required that the land should 
be surveyed upon which the entryman 
of coal lands must locate, and as no 
surveys had been made in Alaska, it 
still left the squatter’s title the only 
available title under the law of 1900. 
In 1904, to remedy this defect, it was 
provided that any American citizen 
not having heretofore used his right 
to entry upon a coal claim might enter 
upon 160 acres of the territory of 
Alaska: He might do this either by 
person or by attorney, making the 
necessary filings and basing his claim 
upon surveys made by himself under 
certain regulations of the interior De- 
partment. It was under this law that 
about 900 coal claims were located, 
the most of them being in the vicinity 
of Carbon Mountain, the district al- 
luded to in the Ballinger-Pinchot con- 
troversy. By 1906 it was discovered 
that the deposits of coal throughout 
Alaska were very large, and that some 
of the coal was of very fine quality, 
particularly in the vicinity of Carbon 
Mountain, and in order to safeguard 
the interests of the Government, and 
to give time for more exact legislation 
in regard to the coal lands, President 
Roosevelt withdrew the coal lands 
from entry in Alaska on November 7, 
1906, and since that time not a title 
has been granted and not a shovelful 
of coal taken from the territory. In- 
deed, the railroad which is being built 
from Cordova to Valdez and up to the 
copper mines is compelled to import 
the coal which it uses for its engines 
from Nanaimo, B. C., at a very high 
cost. 

One of the reasons given by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt why he issued his 
withdrawal order was that it was to 
prevent the monopolizing of the coal 
lands by great syndicates. But it was 


pointed out to President Roosevelt by 
those who were thoroughly posted on 
the subject that under the law of 1904 
only four claimants could put their 
claims under a common management 
for use. This would mean that only 
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640 acres could be handled by a com- 
pany or by its owners in common. This 
was too small a quantity of land to 
permit of the building of transporta- 
tion systems to handle the coal, and so 
a law was passed in 1908, on the rec- 
ommendation of President Roosevelt 
that sixteen contiguous claims of 160 
acres each might be joined together 
and developed in common by a com- 
pany or an individual. This fixed the 
amount of land that could be held by 
either an individual or a company at 
2560 acres. It would seem as if these 
laws were sufficient to safely guard 
the interests of the people in Alaska, 
inasmuch as the minimum price of coal 
lands under the law of 1904 was fixed 
at $10 per acre. Now, in reading the 
muck-raking magazines, one would im- 
agine that every acre of land in 
Alaska contained coal, but it is not 
the fact. A locator might have 160 
acres in his claim, for which he would 
pay the Government $10 per acre—a 
gross sum of $1600—and yet perhaps 
not over five acres would contain coal. 
And so it is generally thought by ex- 
perts that $10 an acre is a very fair 
price for the coal lands of Alaska. 
As the situation stands to-day, there 
are three propositions for the opening 
of Alaska, any one of which would be 
satisfactory to the people of the 
Pacific Coast if carried through imme- 
diately, and upon honest and equitable 
terms. The first is that the lands in 
that portion of the territory which is 
already surveyed and upon which the 
coal measures are located, shall be ap- 
praised as soon as possible by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, as he has author- 
ity to do under the law of 1904, and 
that said lands shall be open to entry 
upon the terms fixed by the Secretary, 
and titles given to honest entrymen 
without delay. Or, secondly, that a 
leasing bill will be passed by Con- 
gress, under the terms of which the 
Alaskan lands, those already explored 
and those that have not yet been ex- 
plored or surveyed, shall be subject 
to exploration and survey by private 
individuals at their own expense, on 
the payment of one or two dollars per 




















acre for a reasonable length of time, 
while such exploration and surveys are 
being honestly prosecuted; and if, on 
such lands, coal measures are found 
that the entrymen desire to open up 
and develop, a royalty of so much per 
ton shall be taken by the Government 
on the output of the mine. This is the 
substance of the law recommended by 
the Public Lands Committee of the 
House of Representatives last year, 
and would be a very fair law if carried 
out honestly. The third proposition, 
which is advocated by Roosevelt in a 
recent article in the Outlook, and 
which is now being advocated by a 
great many magazines and newspapers 
and by individuals who have given 
this matter much study, is this: That 
the Government itself shall proceed to 
build a railway system from some 
deep-water harbor, preferably Cor- 
. dova, to the coal fields of Carbon 
Mountain, a distance of about 30 
miles, equip such a railway with all 
the facilities and appliances for the 
handling of coal in large quantities, 
and the Government itself either mine 
the coal and bring it down-to tide- 
water for shipment to the markets of 
America, or furnish transportation at 
cost, or nearly cost, for private ship- 
pers. The opinion seems to be in favor 
of the Government building the rail- 
road and opening and developing the 
mines, and itself marketing the coal. 
On the other hand, there are strong 
advocates of the Government building 
and owning the railroad, and then al- 
low private capital to open the mines 
and market the coal under strict Gov- 
ernment supervision. In order to 
carry out this plan, it would be neces- 
sary to appoint an Alaskan Commer- 
cial Commission, which would have 
control of such railroad and the gen- 
eral subject matter of the opening and 
the developing of the mines. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages in every one of the three propo- 
sitions. The disadvantages attending 
the first proposition are principally 
that if the land is sold into private 
ownership on any terms there is a ten- 
dency toward private monopoly. The 
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disadvantage of the second, or leasing 
system, is that it requires an expensive 
piece of machinery to keep track of 
the output of the mines and adjust the 
leases equitably. Such a system was 
tried in the United States on the open- 
ing up of the coal fields in the Middle 
West between the years 1807 and 
1850. The coal measures of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Iowa were 
first leased out to locators, and those 
who desired to develop them, but this 
system was found to be cumbersome 
and expensive, and was never satis- 
factory, and it was abandoned about 
the year 1850 in favor of the present 
system, which is now embodied in 
the law which was applied to Alaska 
in 1904. The third system, that of 
Government ownership and the de- 
velopment of railroads and mines, is 
a long step towards practical social- 
ism; and it would probably be found 
in its working out that it would require 
the Government ownership and devel- 
opment of many other adjuncts and 
auxiliaries to that of opening up and 
developing the coal fields of Alaska. 
The Government would probably have 
to send the coal to the most remote 
markets, but so far as the people of 
the Pacific Coast are concerned, cheap 
coal is the desideratum, and it would 
make very little difference to us by 
which means cheap coal was secured, 
so long as we might be able to enjoy 
the benefits of its cheapness. 

In any contest in Congress between 
the East and the West, the Pacific 
Slope is at a serious disadvantage, be- 
cause there are but nine States and 
three territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains which have a representa- 
tion all told of only twenty-one Con- 
gressmen and three delegates in the 
Lower House, and yet these nine 
States and three territories of the West 
contain more than half of the territor- 
ial area of the United States. But be- 
nevth all legislation there runs a spirit 
of justice, and if it can be made ap- 
parent-to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the United 
States that a great injustice was being 
done the trans-Rocky Mountain States 
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by the continued embargo upon the 
coal of Alaska, consideration would be 
given to the appeal of the West for 
the breaking of the monopoly. And 
therefore it resolves itself to this: that 
if the Western States, which are most 
concerned in securing cheap fuel, 
would join together in a general propa- 
ganda and carry out an educational 
compaign, and become united as to 
their purpose and the object to be at- 
tained, they could undoubtedly bring 
such pressure to bear on the President 
and on the House of Representatives 
that remedial legislation would soon 
be passed. 

Mr. Fisher, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, is now visiting Alaska for the 
purpose of personally investigating 
conditions and securing facts and data 
that he will use in recommendations 
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to Congress in favor of legislation for 
the opening of Alaska. This should 
be taken cognizance of by all the Pro- 
motion Committees, Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast, and they should assist 
the Secretary in every way by backing 
him up with the united opinion of the 
West. By this means, the West would 
undoubtedly gain much consideration 
that would not be given them if they 
remained inactive while these most im- 
portant measures are being considered 
in Congress. And above all, it should 
be remembered that every day Alaska 
remains locked up under executive or- 
ders, the people of the Pacific Slope 
are paying monopoly prices for coal, 
and the development and progress of 
the western half of the United States 
is being retarded. 





IN THE MOONLIGHT 


BY GEORGE L. ANDREWS 


The silver-vested moon hangs low, 

And fills the land with misty light, 
While rustling breezes softly blow 

Across harps held by grey-eyed Night. 


The tall pines whisper as they sway 

On yonder gleaming mist-clothed hill, 
And nearby some lone bird’s soft lay 

That thrills the soul and drowns the will. 


The pulsing, mighty waters gleam, 

And reach for sparkling sands on shore, 
While music of an age-old dream 

Is heard in their low, ceaseless roar. 


The fields and dewy, silent glades 
Are bathed in mellow, mystic light, 
And moonlit knolls and blackened shades 
With wild, dim beauty charm the sight. 


Here in the silver moonlight fair 
What strange thoughts stir the soul of man 
Of mystic things in earth and air 


And things unlearned since time began! 

















INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WILD 


ANIMALS 


BY 


ITH every advantage of 
improved firearms and 
the most daring courage 
and coolness, no man 

is a fair match for any wild beast of 
the forest. He may possess all the 
qualifications of an expert huntsman, 
but should he happen to meet such an 
adversary face to face on level ground 
he knows full well that unless the 
brute is instantly killed it means sure 
death to the opponent. He knows, 
also, that all he has to depend on is 
his aim, which must be accurate, his 
weapon and his skill in handling it, 
must be perfect. 

Bravery, coolness, accuracy in aim 
and a reliable weapon are his assets 
which give him the best and only 
chance to prove himself victor. The 
very fact that the wild beasts of the 
forest are not inferior in the senses 
of smell and hearing to any creature 
living, and is, moreover, strangely 
gifted with intelligence enough to 
know that you are his enemy and for 
what purpose you have come, makes 
it a matter of the greatest importance 
how, when and where you approach 
him. Yet in spite of all the danger at- 
tending the sport of hunting, there is 
a fascination about it that, once ex- 
perienced, is hard to resist. It is the 
very fact that the hunter is continu- 
ally in the presence of danger that de- 
mands quick judgment and prompt ar. 
tion in meeting every emergency, that 
seems only to heighten the pleasurable 
excitement of a hunt for wild animals. 
However, it has been proven that it 
is only a question of time when those 
who follow the pursuit of hunting as 
a profession or for sport, sooner or 
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later come to grief of some kind.- The 
fate of a hunter seems as inevitable 
as that of the bird-man at the present 
period. The reason may be that after. 
a long time the hunter, like so many 
others in various callings, becomes 
over-confident and careless, and finally 
depends too much on his courage, ig- 
noring the peculiar traits of the cun- 
ning and ferocious brute so dangerous 
to man. 

An old mountaineer who has spent 
many years in the Rocky Mountains, 
and bears on his body marks of many 
an encounter with wild animals, gives 
some good advice which would be well 
for those who engage in the sport of 
hunting to heed. This man is the pos- 
sessor of numerous trophies said to 
be the finest and most valuable collec- 
tion in the West. He says: 

“Remember, a wild animal is fero- 
ciously tricky! 

“Say your prayers, then aim to kill! 
—for if you aim to kill first, you may 
never have a chance to say your 
prayers. 

“Never follow an animal that you 
have merely wounded into a thick en- 
closure. It is a wounded animal’s 
trick to hide itself from view and then 
spring out suddenly to attack its op- 
ponent. Before you are quite sure 
that he is dead, it is best to stand well 
away from the head and legs.” 

When asked to tell a story about a 
bear, he replied: 

“Stories about bears are most all 
alike; it doesn’t take long to tell all 
one knows about them. Old Ephraim, 
as he is familiarly called, is an ac- 
complished thief, and will steal meat 
wherever it is found, and hide it so 











thai other animals cannot get at it. 
’ All along the mountains you can find 
the caches or trenches where the prey 
is stored—all covered with leaves, 
branches and grass.” 

“Ts it true that feigning death will 
prevent a bear from inflicting further 


injury?” In answer to this question 
ihe mountaineer told the following 
story: 


“Two men were hunting deer in the 
mountains. They were standing on a 
high precipice, where one of them had 
shot a deer which rolled over in a 
ravine below. It was decided that one 
man should go down after it, while the 
other would watch out for more game. 
Just as the hunter stooped to pull the 
deer out from under a lot of bushes, 
a bear rushed out upon him, struck the 
rifle out of his hand, at the same time 
knocking him down. The man who 
stood above him on the rock saw what 
had happened, and was horrified, but 
was afraid to shoot for fear of arous- 
ing the beast, so he shouted to his 
companion: 

“George, for God’s sake pretend 
to be dead!’ 

“The poor chap took his advice and 


On the trail. 








lay motionless on the ground for some 
time. The bear, as if suspecting de- 
ception, walked around his body, and 
then lay himself down close beside 
him. All of a sudden he jumped up, 
seized the poor fellow’s arm and bit it 
savagely. The unfortunate man, it ap- 
pears, could not control himself any 
longer, for there seemed to be an in- 
voluntary movement of the muscles, 
and the great pain caused him to start 
up with a loud cry. The bear, not slow 
to take in the situation, sprang up and 
grasped the man with his powerful 
arms. What followed is too horrible 
to contemplate. 

“Tt is my opinion,” said the hunter, 
“that had the wretched man strength 
to endure the pain without making 
any sign, the chances are that the 
bear, after a while, would have lum- 
bered off or assumed a position where 
a shot from his friend’s rifle would 
have saved his life. 

“Yes, indeed, I believe and can state 
positively that the bear is the most 
formidable of all animals, for they are 
the most treacherous and their 
strength is terrific. Their sense of 
smell is so keen that they have been 














known to follow up a trail over which 
a man has passed for a great distance, 
and often instead of being the hunted, 
they became the hunter.” 

However, opinions differ about the 
character, disposition and tempera- 
ment of this particular beast, for there 
are sportsmen who claim that the bear 
to be met with in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are not dangerous, that their ex- 
perience has always been such that 
they could never get close enough to 
one; that unless a bear is surprised in 
his den he will immediately retreat to 
a hiding place, for he is afraid of 
firearms and anxious to gét away. But 
according to good authority, it can be 
stated that to kill a bear is not all 
play, and the trophy is not only prized 
for the beauty and value of the skin, 
but is also highly significant of brav- 
ery and good marksmanship. 


Where and How to Go Bear Hunting. 


The pictures that are here repro- 
duced were taken in the heart of the 
Siskiyou Mountains, where bear are 
more plentiful than in any other part 
of the State. The hunter who appears 





the black bear which weighs from 
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in the pictures is well known in the 
business circles of San Francisco, and 
asserts that it is absolutely necessary 
to hunt the bear with well-trained 
bear dogs, as the canyons are very 
steep and the bottoms are heavily 
wooded with alder swamps. 

“We hunted out about a dozen can- 
yons and found bear in almost every 
one. So numerous are they in that 
section that our dogs became footsore, 
and unless the bear was fat and read- 
ily treed, we would lose him. Those 
contemplating a hunting trip can reach 
this country by a good wagon road 
from Hornbrook, 35 miles down the 

lamath River to Quigley’s ranch, 
known as Walker’s Post Office, where 
there is a ferry crossing the Klamath 
River. 

“From here there is a good trail 
leading right into the heart of the Sis- 
kiyou Mountains about twenty miles 
to the summit. 

“We hunted out Buckhorn, Doni- 
more, James, Lost Dutchman’s, Wild 
Horse, Rocky .and_ several other 
gorges which head together at the 
base of a tall dome. Here are found 








Bringing home the trophies. 











In camp with his prize. 


one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred pounds; the brown bear, weigh- 
ing from two hundred to five hundred 
pounds, and the cinnamon bear tips 
the scale at 900 pounds. 

“Deer abound in this section also. 
Some of them grow to a tremendous 
size, weighing considerably over 200 
pounds. There are very few mountain 
lions in this vicinity, but there are 
plenty to be found in Del Norte 
County, west of Siskiyou.” 


Col. Roosevelt's Bear Story. 


A thrilling experience with a grizzly 
bear is said to have been told by Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose fame as 
a hunter of wild animals is as world 
renowned as his success as President 
of the United States. 

It was during the time of the great 
boom, some years ago, in the Black 
Hill district, that Mr. Roosevelt and 
two other prospectors were walking 
along the bank of the Little Missouri 
River. Two of the party walked 
around by the edge of the stream. The 
third man, a German, a very jolly and 
powerfully built fellow, followed a 


well-beaten game trail leading through 
a bushy point of land extending out 
into the river. When they were about 
50 yards apart, the two men heard an 
agonized shout from the German, and 
at the same time the loud coughing 
roar of a bear. They tufned just in 
time to see their companion struck a 
terrific blow on the head by the griz- 
zly. The unfortunate man must have 
come upon the bear unexpectedly, for 
the attack was so sudden and so close 
was he that he had no time to fire his 
rifle, but held it up over his head as a 
protection, only to be struck down 
with such tremendous force that his 
skull was shattered by the blow—like 
an egg shell. 


Animals are Musical. 


One would never credit a lion with 
being musical. It was, however, dis- 
covered by a trainer that most wild 
animals are fond of music. The inci- 
dent that disclosed this fact puzzled 
as weil as amused those who wit- 
nessed the unusual behavior of a group 
of animals at an entertainment given 
by the trainer when it was discovered 
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that the animals would not perform 
without the accompaniment of the 
customary music. 

Not long ago a group of tigers be- 
longing to a circus were showing in 
a town in the interior of the State, 
where the musicians, in the middle of 
the performance, went out on a strike. 
Just as soon as the music ceased, the 
animals werlt back to their places and 
deliberately settled themselves on 
their haunches. All the orders, threats, 
gentle pleading and little taps with 
the whip had no effect whatever. It 
was simply a case of “no music, no 
performance.” 

The trainer felt that it was danger- 
ous to urge them too strongly, for 
they stuck to their point with a deter- 
mination that was alarming. He 
feared also that once they found 
themselves victorious they would 
never act again. But that was not the 
case, for the next day, after the strike 
was settled, they performed better 
than ever. 

Not only are animals fond of music 
but they are partial to certain tunes 
or tones. and what is more, insist on 
them boeing played while they are do- 
ing their turn. As a rule, bands get 
tired playing the same set of tunes 
over and over again, and naturally 
sometimes change off to some other 
tune. This happened one day when a 
lion had the boards. No one thought 
that his majesty would take notice of 
the change in the music or object to 
it, but he did, and what is more, re- 
belled against it, showing his displeas- 
ure by becoming restless and moaning 
in a most distressing manner. The 
musicians went right on playing, evi- 
dently not the least bit disturbed by 
the unusual performance until the lion 
sent forth one tremendous roar that 
sent the audience and the musicians 
flying in all directions. 

After a while the trainer succeeded 
in quieting the audience, coaxing them 
to come back to their seats and ad- 
vising the orchestra to stick to the old 
tunes, whereupon confidence was re- 
stored, peace reigned supreme in the 
heart of the savage beast, and soothed 
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by the tunes he loved best, he per- 
formed his stunts cheerfully. 


Elephants as Doctors and 
Philosophers. 


It is said that elephants are pecul- 
iarly gifted with an intelligence that 
is simply wonderful. For instance, 
their aversion to some people and 
warm affection for others. Besides 
this, they have a wonderful memory 
and recognize a friend or an enemy 
after a lapse of many- years. They 
are also of an extremely nervous tem- 
perament, and perfect cowards. A lit- 
tle child with a stick in his hand will 
make him wince, and a little, tiny dog 
is enough to scare him frantic. By 
nature he is treacherous, and conse- 
quently cannot be trusted. He serves 
his master through fear, never through 
affection. The only way to subdue 
him and to ensure his obedience is to 
let him know that you possess the 
power over him. They are known to 
be the philosophers of the animal 
kingdom. A. wounded elephant will 
smear his wound with mud. If he has 
a sore anywhere on his back, he will 
point out the tender part by blowing 
dust with his trunk on the spot. Dust 
and mud are his remedies for the most 
trivial as well as the most serious oc- 
casions. In his native land, the mon- 
ster beast is specially employed to 
hunt tigers, and the howdah is the 
enly accepted arrangement for sport- 
ing purposes. In its construction, 
strength and lightness combine. The 
weight of a howdah is said to be about 
two hundred pounds. It has two com- 
partments. The front is for the hunter 
and the back for the servant. The 
seat lifts up, and is fitted as a locker 
to hold the things required. On each 
side there is a padded gun-rack that 
holds the weapons, and is so made to 
prevent friction. 

To hunt tigers from the back of a 
huge elephant is the wildest and the 
most enjoyable sport experienced by 
a sportsman. Great responsibility 
rests on the servant, or mahout, as he 
is called by the natives, whose secret 








signs are understood by the dumb 
beast. The slightest pressure of one 
toe, or the compression of the knee, or 
the slightest touch of the heel against 
the elephant’s body; the least sway- 
ing of the body bear some _ signifi- 
cance. The mahout also governs the 
beast through the severe authority of 
an iron spike which is never absent 
from his side. It is a formidable- 
looking affair about 20 inches — long, 


After a day’s work. 





and resembles a boathook with sharp 
spikes at the end. The beast has 
great fear and respect for this instru- 
ment. If the mahout wishes the ele- 
phant to go forward, he digs the point 
into his head; if he wants to pull him 
back he hooks it in the tender base of 
his ears. Without the use of the hook 
the mahout would be at the mercy of 
the animal, which could not be con- 
trolled otherwise. 





THE CALL 


BY BARIC CAYVAN 


The purple pine-clad mountains, and the rushing icy streams, 
Are calling, calling ever, ’mid the city’s toil and heat; 
“Return to us, O world-worn one, and dream the olden dreams— 
Refresh thy dimming memory with happiness complete 
Beside the rippling shallows where the Speckled Beauty gleams 
Or flashes thro’ the shadows where the pool and willows meet. 


The mountains call and echo, and the echoes linger still: 

“O man of Mart and Money! hast forgotten all of these— 
The murmur of the forest and the music of each rill, 

The scent of pine and laurel, and the hum of honey bees? 
But, hark! a quail is calling from the coppice on the hill, 


And yonder ruddy gleaming is our camp-fire in the trees. 
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Trio of Interesting Characters Seen In the Parades Incident to the Exposition 


Ground-Breaking Celebration in the City of San Diego 


BY ALLEN HENRY 


MONG THE many interest- 
ing features of the ground- 
breaking celebration, mark- 
ing the commencement of 

work on the Panama-California Ex- 
position which is to be held in San 
Diego, the southernmost city of the 
Goiden State, were three people who 
form living links with the earlier his- 
tory of that rapidly growing commu- 
nity, where, from July 19th to 22d, in- 
clusive, thousands of people gathered 
from all parts of the coast and interior 
to join in festivities incident to the 
turning of the first spadeful of earth 
on the exposition site. 

These three men were respectively 
American, Spanish and Indian, and 
particularly typified the three races 
which were so closely associated in the 
times when California was still under 
the dominion of the Latin race. Of 
the three, the Spaniard had passed the 
century mark, the Indian had seen 
more than four score years, while the 
American can only claim an age that 
will take him back to the days which 
followed the occupation of California 
by the United States troops. 

The Spaniard was Antonio Gonzales 
who, though born in Calcutta, India, 
of a Spanish father and an English 
mother, in 1810, left home at the 
early age of twelve and went to sea, 
sailing all over the globe as cabin boy 
and cook until 1847, when his vessel, 
the sloop Marie, dropped anchor in 
San Diego bay. The climate and the 
little town with its mission, established 
in 1769, attracted him, and he decided 
to settle down to a life ashore. Gen- 
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era! J. H. Bean was one of the first 
Mayors of old San Diego, what is now 
known as Old Town, and he appointed 
Gonzales as the first chief of police in 
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Antonio Gonzales, aged 101 years, 
first chief of police of San Diego. 























Chief Iodine, Indian scout. 


the year 1856. Though now living near 
Table Mountain in Lower California, 
old Senor Gonzales could not resist 
the temptation to visit San Diego dur- 
ing its celebration, and in one of the 


parades he was accorded a prominent 
place. 

Chief Iodine was the Indian in the 
trio of interesting characters. He was 
born in Oswego, New York, eighty- 








Francis H. Whaley, oldest native white resident of San Diego, and his 
mother, in front of the first brick house built in California. 

















three years ago, and was a scout un- 
der Kit Carson and John C. Fremont 
in the early days of the West. He was 
in old San Diego when the first 
American flag was raised there, and 
after many years of absence, which in- 
cluded his service in the navy during 
the Civil War, he finally returned to 
San Diego a few years ago to spend 
the remainder of his life. In each of 
the parades of the celebration, Chief 
Iodine proudly appearéd, mounted on 
a spirited horse and attracting much 
attention with his picturesque buck- 
skin uniform, with tomahawk, bowie 
knife, wampum chain and other 
equipment, highly prized as memen- 
toes of the old days. 

In the industrial parade appeared 
an old-time Spanish carreta, drawn by 
a team of burros, with Francis H. 
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Whaley driving. Mr. Whaley has the 
distinction of being the oldest living 
white native of San Diego, having 
been born in Old Town, December 28, 
1854. His father, Thomas Whaley, 
arrived in California July 22, 1849, 
and was a life member of the Society 
of California Pioneers. Mr. Whaley’s 
mother is still living, and, in her 
wheel-chair, sat beside the curb as the 
parade, in which her son was a partici- 
pant, passed by. Mrs. Whaley has 
many interesting reminiscences of old 
San Diego. She brought the first car- 
riage to this coast from the Eastern 
States, but her first ride after coming 
West was in a carreta such as her son 
drove along the paved streets of the 
newer and greater city of San Diego, 
one of the two exposition cities of 
1915. 





THE GOLD SEEKER 


BY LURANA SHELDON 


Bald, like the skul!s of mummied kings, 
The hills rise high beyond the sand; 
Each barren peak a shadow flings 
To soothe awhile the sun-parched land 
From which no sign of verdure springs. 


A desert dove lies choked and dead 

Beneath the stunted greasewood tree, 
And one lone rattler rears its head 

In dumb, distressing misery, : 
Where once the sage brush growth was spread. 


Now night has grayed the golden glare 
And quelled the fever heat of day, 

And one lone wanderer, bent and spare, 
Along the trackless, endless way 

Pursues his quest for treasure rare. 


He has no choice—the past is dead— 
But, Dios! this brain turning strand! 

The gold-hills mock where once they led, 
And, oh, the signs on every hand, 


And oh, the blood o’erhead! 








THE PROSPECTS OF HAWAII 


BY HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


AR BEYOND the Golden Gate, 
\- over two thousand miles in the 
straight line of the steamer 
wake, towards the setting sun, 
lie the Hawaiian Islands, the “land 
where it is always afternoon.” There, 
the breeze whispers songs in the waft- 
ing palm tops while the combers 
breaking on the coral reefs murmur 
a deep-toned bass. The guitar tinkles 
at night under the blaze of the 
Southern Cross against the blue-black 
sky, the soft strains of the hula melody 
float across rice fields and taro patches 
from the villages on the beach where 
the air is heavy with the perfume of 
fragrant flowers—and then it seems 
odd, almost like an abrupt discord, 
that such a place should have prob- 
lems, social and industrial questions, 
to discuss, to work on and to solve. 
Such is the case, however. Gradu- 
ally, the Americanization of the 
Islands is making itself felt, and the 
spirit of progress has possessed the in- 
habitants. They are no longer content 
with the records made by them in their 
sugar industry, the proud boast that 
Hawaii can produce more sugar per 
acre than any other place. The island 
folk are looking forward to progress 
on wider lines, in .more diversified 
ways, and they are calling to the peo- 
ple of distant countries to come, to the 
worker in the field to wield his pick 
and drive his plow through the virgin 
sod; to the tourist to pass his leisure 
hours under the shady palms where 
the trade wind blows. 
“The question both of paramount 
importance and of superlative diffi- 
culty concerns the character of the 


future citizenship of the territory as 
dependent mainly on the immigration, 
labor, industrial, school and land poli- 





cies. Shall the territory be dependent 
upon a single industry, and that be 
conducted on the present plan, or shall 
the policies of homesteading, small 
farming and _ diversified industries, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, . 
be pressed. 

“It will be conceded that the terri- 
tory should not, if it can be avoided, 
keep all her eggs in one basket—es- 
pecially when that basket’s upsetting 
is threatened by probable tariff re- 
vision. Doubtless, also, no unpreju- 
diced person would deny that the 
highest interests of these islands re- 
quire them to be peopled as far as may 
be by small landed proprietors. 

“The disputed ground lies in the 
possibilities of attaining these ends.” 

Thus were the great problems which 
now face Hawaii outlined by W. F. 
Frear, the Governor of the Territory, 
when he made his inaugural address, 
and his attitude has created almost 
universal satisfaction. 

The main question, the one which is 
at present at the forefront, is that of 
immigration. In this matter the 
thought of the future more than the 
immediate needs of the territory, is 
predominant.” Hawaii must be devel- 
oped along traditional American 
lines,” said President Roosevelt a few 
years ago, and this utterance has be- 
come almost an article of faith with 
the island folk. The importance of 
securing laborers, not as before of an 
ever alien citizenship, and who can 
ultimately become interested and 
potent factors in this development, has 
been realized, and such are being 
sought for. A territorial Board of Im- 
migration, counting among its mem- 
bers mechanics as well as planters, 
has been established, which has 














brought white immigrants by special 
chartered steamers from the Azores, 
from Madeira and from Spain, and 
which has sent its emissaries to still 
other countries. The labor which has 
been thus obtained has been in the 
main for the plantations, but it has 
been offered new and better conditions 
—the most important of which is the 
assistance given it to secure home- 
steads on which to raise products of 
its own. 

But while sugar still is king, it no 
longer holds undisputed sway. New 
industries have been developed. At 
Wahiawa, a tableland on Oahu, not 
far from Honolulu, a colony of Cali- 
fornia farmers, with the indomitable 
spirit of the pioneers of that State, 
have converted miles upon miles of 
pasture land into vast pineapple fields, 
whence the product, crated or canned, 
is sent to distant countries, while the 
planters have reaped returns which 
many times exceed their original in- 
vestments. Their success has inspired 
others to follow their example; and 
now associations for the raising of 
pineapples are being formed on all the 
islands of the group. 

Rubber has also been taken up. Sev- 
eral companies have planted large 
tracts of land with these trees, and 
many individual settlers are doing the 
same on their holdings. Tobacco has 
been experimented with by Federal 
experts, who have found and have offi- 
cially announced that the soil and the 
climatic conditions are splendidly 
adapted to the cultivation of superior 
grades of leaf. Sisal, a cordage plant, 
has brought into use thousands ‘of 
acres which would otherwise be prac- 
tically useless wastes. Of the many 
Portuguese in the islands, some are 
taking up the culture of the grape vine 
with which they were familiar in 
their home land. Vanilla is raised by 
several planters, and even the plant- 
ing of cocoanut trees for copra, an in- 
dustry which Hawaii, unlike the other 
Pacific Islands, has long neglected, has 
received a sudden impetus and com- 
panies have recently been formed to 
enter this field of industry. The native 
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woods have begun to find a market on 
the mainland, and the sound of the axe 
is now being heard in the virgin for- 
ests of Kona and Hilo. In addition 
to these, several other new industries 
are being experimented with, and the 
Government is lending its assistance 
and giving its encouragement by ex- 
empting from taxation for a liberal 
period of years the lands employed 
therein. Furthermore, railroads are 
rapidly being built in the districts 
which give promise of development, 
which will add greatly in the opening 
for settlement of lands which have 
heretofore been too far from the mar- 
kets to be of value. 

It is to assist in this development 
that Hawaii wants men with brain and 
brawn to come to her shores, to make 
their homes there, to “take up the 
white man’s burden,” and to convert 
into productive farms her long beaches 
and her verdure-clad mountain sides. 

The territorial Government has, dur- 
ing the past few years, striven to open 
from time to time suitable tracts of 
the public domain for settlers on lib- 
eral terms. These lands are disposed 
of generally at prices far below their 
actual market value, payments are col- 
lected in easy degrees, and the main 
conditions insisted upon are cultiva- 
tion of a certain portion thereof and 
residence on the land for a limited 
term of years before a fee simple title 
is granted. 

In the meantime, the efforts of Ha- 
waii to attract the interest and atten- 
tion which should be hers are not be- 
ing directed only to the settler. To 
the man of leisure, the retired business 
man and the man who wishes for a 
short time to enjoy a dolce far niente 
after the strenuous activities of mod- 
ern business, she offers her unexcelled 
climate, the beauties of her tropical 
scenery, and the welcome of her hos- 
pitable people. Hawaii as a haven of 
rest was discovered many years ago. 
In the “sixties” Mark Twain sang her 
praises in a masterly prose poem, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson spent many of 
his most enjoyed hours of his last 
years within the sound of the surf at 
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Waikiki. And since their days, things 
have vastly bettered for the tourist in 
Hawaii. Great hotels, with all the 
modern luxuries, give him all the com- 
forts to which he is accustomed, a 
cable keeps him in touch with the out- 
side world, and splendid steamships 
carry him to and from Honolulu with- 
in a short space of time. 


Nor is the matter of the attraction of . 


the tourist any longer incidental, acci- 
dental, as in former years. A promo- 
tion committee has been organized 
which, with the active assistance of 
one of the expérts who helped in mak- 
ing Southern California the Mecca it 
now is, makes a practical, one might 
almost say scientific, appeal to the 
tourist, the home seeker, the settler, in 
fact, any one who may wish to enjoy 
the benefits of Hawaii, be it for a day 
or for a lifetime, to come, to see and 
to be satisfied. 

The efforts of this body have met 
with such success that the tourist traf- 
fic has become a potent factor in 
Hawaii’s budget, and unmistakable in- 
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dications point to great steps in ad- 
vance in the future. And the tourist is 
invariably satisfied. There is much to 
see which is new, the streets of Hono- 
lulu teeming with their cosmopolitan 
population, Hawaiians, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Koreans, Spaniards, Portuguese 
and Porto Ricans, all in their national 
garb and preserving the speech and 
customs of their home land; the won- 
derful tropical forests, the grandeur of 
Haleakala, the greatest crater in the 
world, the fiery splendor of the active 
volcano, Kilauea, the mile-wide sugar- 
cane fields, the surf riders in their 
canoes and the lei girls with their 
wreaths of brilliant flowers. And when 
the eye tires and the brain seeks rest 
from its labor of receiving new im- 
pressions, there are many restful nooks 
in the perfumed gardens of Honolulu, 
or on the moonlit beach of Waikiki, 
where the mind may invite languor 
while the soft voices of Hawaiian 
singers blend, with the droning roll of 
pulsing surf in strange, sweet melo- 
dies. 





SONNET 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


Full well repaid were he who in release 
From the vampire mart could stand at eve, 
On yonder rise and take forever leave 
Of that encroaching mockery. To mark the trees 
With gilded leaves droop in the drowsy breeze 
And sunset to o’erbrim his long reprieve 
Who were that man would standing thus a-grieve 
His future days ill-spent ia voiceless pleas. 
By day to haunt the trackless grass—to lie 
In full abandonment upon the glowing sod; 
To scan the azure heavens with an eye 
Attentive to all things—the meadows broad, 
Where wild bees drone and aimless butterfly 


Mellow the day he homeward happy trod. 




















“HAIR TONIC AND THE MAKIN’S” 


A Pair of Military Undesirables--Their Cause and Effect 


BY RALPH WOODLEY 


OT LONG AGO, twelve 
sturdy American soldiers, 
serving their country over 
Mindanao way, in the 

Southern Philippines, met hasty 
deaths from drinking punch, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which was nothing 
less obnoxious than wood alcohol. The 
fate of these men to some extent lay 
in a desire, growing at an alarming 
rate throughout the army, to find a 
substitute for the less harmful lager, 
some time since legislated out of the 
army canteen by a popular crusade— 
popular only with those crusading, 
the rank and file of whom, you may 
rest assured, were not recruited from 
the military service. An old soldier 
relates that a young recruit, having 
bought some chafing-dish fuel in the 
form of alcohol in the post exchange, 
chanced to find out that it contained 
intoxicating properties. He took only 
a “mild snort,” as the old timer put it, 
and was happy with his discovery. 
Forthwith a quantity of the liquid was 
bought and made into punch. Some 
thirty men, drinking more of the bev- 
erage in this seductive form than had 
the original sampler, were taken 
deathly sick shortly thereafter. 
Hasty requests were made by the post 
quartermaster for caskets, twelve of 
them, as before related, being required 
to bury the dead. 

The taking off of twelve husky men 
all at once from such a shameful cause 
quite naturally at the time startled the 
military authorities, who can no more 
control what a man drinks than name 
what he shall eat. The news might, 
perhaps, have startled outsiders had 





the incident happened at shorter range 
or had the news services syndicated it 
broadcast throughout the land. But 
to startle any one is not exactly start- 
ing them in another direction. The 
army is not ordinarily startled by 
deaths from chronic alcoholism when 
they come one at a time. But when 
the end comes in bunches, the matter 
is different. When novices at chemis- 
try, in so far as unknown drinks are 
concerned, foresake lemon _ extract, 
herpicide, exhilarator, red ink, the 
various brands of hair dressing, bay 
rum, and other old, true and time-tried 
substitutes for wood alcohol punch, 
they get at least an extraordinary obit- 
uary, all of which leads us up to a sor- 
rowful subject. 

Before the abolishment of the army 
canteen, in which lager beer was sold 
as a means of improving company 
messes with the profits earned there- 
from, as well as to keep the soldier at 
home and out of low dives and broth- 
els, the death rate from alcoholism 
was indeed small—almost insignifi- 
cant. To-day, conditions are the very 
reverse. The death rate in the absence 
of pure beer is appalling. Some com- 
manding officers, realizing this dire 
fact, it is said, are taking chances on 
violation of the law by serving a sort 
of near-beer in their post exchanges. 
The men bless them for their bravery. 
Now, the money formerly spent in im- 
proving the messes and making the 
quarters of the men more habitable, 
goes to outsiders, too often to dive- 
keepers, who not infrequently rob and 
occasionally murder their prey. 

No one, unless it be the distiller and 
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the barkeeper, can conscientiously 
hold a brief for the drunkard, any 
more than it can be honestly said that 
the world could not go on without rye 
and bourbon and beer, which it cer- 
tainly could. Whisky has nothing to 
its credit, even if it has on occasions 
robbed the rattler of a victim. Even 
its medicinal properties may be dupli- 
cated. On the other hand it blackens 
reputations, destroys health and drains 
the purse opened to it. Still, these ar- 
guments are neither here nor there. 
Soldiers drink because men of the 
temperament to make good soldiers 
are of a drinking class, adventurous, 
dare-devilish and reckless. The drink 
problem was by no means satisfactor- 
ily solved by the sutler, the post trader 
or the roadside saloon keeper in years 
agone. Nor did any one claim that in 
the canteen lay the most perfect solu- 
tion of the problem. But the canteen 
was an improvement, decidedly so, on 
its forerunners. In time, had it been 
allowed to progress, the scheme might 
have worked out to the satisfaction of 
army officers, who are just as anxious 
for temperance as some others who 
are in no way concerned except from 
a moral standpoint. The canteen was 
a blessing compared to the horrible 
situation of to-day. In the old days 
there was very little drunkenness, and 
five deaths per year from alcoholism 
would be a liberal estimate. What big 
railroad system of to-day does not 
have as many deaths, or more, from 
vicious habits? Yet no howling band 
of crusaders is on the job where cor- 
porations and their employees are con- 
cerned. To-day, drunkenness in the 
army is pretty general. The deaths 
from drink are now conservatively 
more per month than they were for- 
meriy per annum. Prior to 1898 one 
might go a long way before seeing 
whole gangs of intoxicated soldiers 
upon the streets or on military reserva- 
tions. Again, who ever heard of a 
case of discrimination against the uni- 
form in public places, as we read 
about every now and then in the press 
nowadays? The uniform, it is 
claimed in some quarters, is discrimi- 
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nated against because the wearer is 
too often found intoxicated. Yet the 
very people who now discriminate 
against a soldier’s clothes are largely 
the ones who discriminated against 
him in judging what he should and 
should not drink. 

Not long ago a company barber at 
a military post had a trunk filled with 
hair tonic stolen from his shop. He 
passed the matter off lightly, knowing 
where his property had gone. He was 
one of the boys himself, and he was 
not wrong in his conjectures, either. 
Half the company was drunk that day 
—on hair tonic, or, rather, the alcoholic 
percentage it contained. In this con- 
nection, the company barbers at any 
of our military posts will tell you that 
it is unsafe to leave a shop unlocked 
with the bay rum, hair tonic, etc., on 
the shelf. Many of the barbers stock 
up with all sorts of liquid toilet arti- 
cles, the base of which is alcohol, real- 
izing handsomely on the sale of it for 
internal rather than external uses. 
Where intoxicants, plainly labeled as 
such, are prohibited—this is a novel 
way of “boot-legging.” Traveling 
salesmen of barber supply houses 
make regular visits to the posts, per- 
haps oftener now than they did in the 
days of the canteen. Who can tell ? If 
the men cannot buy their favorite 
brand of hair ointment, they will oft- 
times steal it, a truth hard to relate. 
Red ink is another alcoholic prepara- 
tion which finds favor when hair tonic 
or cheap whisky is not available. In 
such cases, red lips do not always indi- 
cate rosy health any more than they do 
that the man is in a clerical position. 
Infrequently the Government supply 
of carmine may find its way down 
some parched throat, another sad fact 
to relate. The man who has charge 
of veterinary supplies is also in a place 
to make himself rich, as is the hospi- 
tal corps man, if inclined to sell his 
wares. 

A “bay rum” death in an artillery 
garrison not long since did not much 
frighten other men partial to its con- 
sumption. They kept right on “rum- 
ming” it, no doubt bracing their failing 














nerves at the funeral with a copious 
swig. Another lot of men who had 
charge of a storehouse of paint kept 
up a continuous onslaught on the shel- 
lac supply, draining the alcohol from 
it to drink. Most of them, too, it is 
claimed, were buried, martyrs to an 
ungovernable appetite and the whims 
of the crusaders. 

It is a well known fact that “dry” or 
prohibition towns are usually about as 
“wet” as communities favored with 
licenses. They have the problem al- 
ways before them, with all its evils, 
but with the license money minus. In 
other words, they have to tolerate an 
inconvenience, as the traffic is some- 
‘times called, without getting anything 
out of it from a monetary standpoint. 
The same condition, magnified and 
much more grave, exists in the mili- 
tary service to-day. Regarding this 
phase of the subject, Admiral Evans 
once said: 

“T have had more trouble over my 
sailors getting drunk in the ports of 
Maine than I have had at any other 
ports in the world. I do not believe in 
a prohibitory law unenforced, and I 
have never yet seen it enforced in 
Maine. I have found by experience 
that my men always get whisky in 
Maine. No, not whisky—it was poi- 
son, and for the most part wood alco- 
hol.” 

The drink evil has increased four- 
fold since the abolition of the army 
canteen. The evidence is voluminous 
and conclusive. To present it properly 
would require several columns of 
space, devoted mostly to dry statisti- 
cal facts and figures. Doubting 
Thomases, if any there be, should visit 
a military post for a few days—any 
of them—or, better still, converse with 
enlisted men and officers on the sub- 
ject. Either one of them will be glad 
to tell you what they think about it, 
and in a forcible manner. 

With liquor consumption moving on 
apace in the army, cigarette smoking 
is becoming alarming, just as it is in 
England, where the smoking of cigar- 
ettes by all ranks throughout the com- 
mand is prohibited at all times while 
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under arms or on duty of any kind. 
At the present rate in our service it 
will not be long before it will be con- 
sidered good form to mount guard or 
do evening parade with a cigarette set 
at a catchy angle in the trooper’s face. 
A few years ago it was permissible to 
talk to an officer with a cigarette half- 
hidden in one’s paw. Now, with some 
of the more lenient of the commis- 
sioned element, a man may converse 
with them while squinting one eye to 
shut out the cigarette smoke as it curls 
its way up around the nose and over 
the head. Since the ingredients of 
cigars and cigarettes are largely simi- 
lar, there can be little difference, it 
would seem, in the effect of cigarettes 
on the system. The trouble with cigar- 
ette smoking is that the smoker gener- 
ally inhales the smoke. That’s what 
makes him like them. Now, to inhale 
smoke from a pipe loaded with pure 
tobacco, while not recommended for 
infants or growing youth, is neverthe- 
less not terribly harmful. But to in- 
hale the fumes of tobacco doped with 
opium and other drugs is not $0 health- 
ful. Otherwise, cigarettes made of 
good, high-class tobacco and used in 
moderation, as they will be when not 
doped with drugs, are no worse, in the 
opinion of many, than cigars or pipes. 
As in the case of the anarchist, cigar- 
ettes have simply acquired a bad name 
—and the reputation accorded them is 
largely due to the tricks of the cheap 
tobacco manufacturer. 

Cigarette smokers, being largely 
made up of the same adventurous dis- 
position as the drinking man, are like- 
wise coming into the service. The 
first thing a bunch of “broken” re- 
cruits look for on joining a command 
is the “makin’s.” The “makin’s” are 
much cheaper than cigars, or even 
pipes, and as the soldier’s ration does 
not include Havana fillers, he naturally 
buys the cheapest, disregarding qual- 
ity with becoming abandon, in order 
to have a surplus on pay day for hair 
tonic and “craps,” and his legitimate 
needs. For this reason, all post ex- 


changes keep “the makin’s” in stock 
at all times, so that it isn’t often that 
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a comrade has to beg for “butts” on a 
half-burned stump from his bunkie. 
In a company of one hundred men it 
would be difficult, indeed, to find 
twenty men—perhaps ten would be 
better—who do not smoke cigarettes. 
The same example applies likewise to 
drinkers, so one may readily see how 
general these habits are. 

An Eastern hunting guide says a 
deer can smell cigarette smoke a long 
way, and that the odor makes him take 
to the tall timber. That certainly is 
uncomplimentary to the favorite weed 
of those who “bend pills,” as cigarette 
making is called. Whether our brand 
of pulverized sawdust, brown paper, 
tobacco stems and rice paper would 
put a hostile army to flight remains to 
be seen in the next war, for cigarettes 
were not sold by the Government in 
other wars. The same old guide also 
notes that cigarette smokers are poorer 
marksmen than others. However, he 





very considerately refrains from blam- 
ing it onto the cigarette, regardless of 
the inference. Whether the much- 
maligned cigarillo lowers our marks- 
manship to any appreciable degree is 
not yet definitely known. At any rate, 
just now we can shoot as fast, as hard 
and as straight afloat and ashore as 
any other military force, cigarette 
smoking notwithstanding. When our 
prowess in hitting the bull’s-eye fails, 
if ‘it ever does, then it will be quite 
time enough to lay the fault upon the 
nasty little cigarette. 

Meantime, in the absence of relief 
through logical argument and sane 
legislation, hair tonic and “the mak- 
in’s” are performing their function 
with unfailing regularity. 

Every once in a while a soldier dies 
as evidence of it. Not long ago twelve 
of them turned up their toes to prove 
it. To the army, the testimony is cost- 
ly, in dollars, discipline and lives. 





EXPERIENCE 


BY ELMA KENDALL CONKLING 


Love came my way 


One bright spring day, 
But life was full 
And I said him nay. 


Love came my way 


One autumn day, 


When leaves were sere, 


And I bade him stay. 
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For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 

skilfully and successfully administered by 

medical specialists for the past 31 years. 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Hot Springs, Ark. Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Me. White Plains, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Cal. Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. I. 
gan Francisco, Cal. Dwight, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 812 N. Broad St. Columbia, S. C. 
West Haven, Conn. Marion, Ind. Manchester, N. H. Pittsburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Washington, D. C. Lexington, Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England 
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is the price. 


refund the money: 


HUGUENOTS 

IL TROVATORE 

LAST HOPE 

MOCKING BIRD 

NORMA 

RIGOLETTO | 

SILVER SPRING 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MOONLIGHT SONATA 

LAST SMILE 


9 21 SUTTER STREET 


TEN CENT MUSIC: Popular and Classic 


Why pay from 25c to 75c 


a copy for your music when you can get the same and better in the ‘*‘ CEN- 
TURY EDITION’? for only 10c¢ a copy postpaid. Positively the only difference 


Send 10c for one of the following and if not more than satisfied we will 


Regular Price 


Smith $1 00 
Smith 1 25 
Gottschalk 1 00 
Hoffman 1 00 
Leybach 1 00 
Liszt 1 00 
Mason 1 00 
Smith 1 25 
Beethoven 1 25 
Wollenhaupt 1 25 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF 1600 TITLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Music Department, OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. J 
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Watch Tower Readers | 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” 
By Pastor Charles T. Russell 
which were published in the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Have Been* Reprinted and Bound in Pamphlet Form 


PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 























EXACT SIZE of “INTERNATIONAL” BIBLE 
No. 6190 5 1-2 x 8 1-4 inches 


This Photograph gives but a faint idea of the beauty of this 
Bible. It is bound in Genuine French Seal Leather, has red 
under gold edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN BIBLE MAKING 
See Special Overland Monthly Offer on Opposite Page 








The Finest Bible in the World 


FOR THE MONEY 


For years there has been a demand for a Bible of liberal size, bound in 
(GENUINE FRENCH MOROCCO, absolutely Flexible, with OVERLAPPING COVERS, 
with SELF-PRONOUNCING TEXT, containing ILLUSTRATIONS, HELPS to the 
study of the Bible, and QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on the Scriptures, or such features © 
as have been usually found only in high-priced Teacher’s Bibles, that could be obtained 
at a reasonable price. THE DEMAND IS ANSWERED IN 


OUR SPECIAL BIBLE 


WHICH CONTAINS 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

























IT IS SELF-PRONOUNCING 


all the hard words being accented and divided into 
syllables for quick and easy pronunciation. 


IT ALSO CONTAINS 


a series of new helps to Bible study, including 


4000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


which unfold the teachings of the scripture. 


32 BEAUTIFUL FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 


printed in duotone ink on enamelled paper, which 
represent important scenes and incidents of Bible 
history. , 


12 MAPS OF THE BIBLE LANDS IN COLORS 


This Magnificent Bible is printed on High-Grade | 
mney svt Thin Bible Paper with superior Dense Black Ink so | 
THE amare CIRCUIT that the Print is Clear and Easily Read and Restful to 
STYLE (overlegpiag, ee) is The Eye. It is bound in Genuine French Morocco, with 
qunulies French "Seal Leatber it Overlapping Covers, is absolutely Flexible, has Red under 


can be rolled without injury to 
tiedinn or aaniien Gold Edges, round corners, headband and marker. 


Everybody should have a Bible they can call their own, and the opportunity is | 
given in our special offer on the magnificent Bible described above. 


But the Price, After All, is the Feature of This Bible | 


STYLES AND PRICES 
No. 6190 Bound in Genuine FRENCH SEAL LEATHER, divinity circuit style, (overlapping REGULAR 








covers, see cut on page 1), has round corners, red under gold edges, headband and ‘PRICE 

marker, extra grained lining, goldlettering on side and back . ..... =. $3.00 
OVERLAND MONTHLY the Leading Western Magazine, per year . . . . ...... 1.50 
$4.50 






SPECIAL OVERLAND MONTHLY OFFER BOTH FOR $2.50 | 
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DECEMBER 1911 








Overland 














Among the leading articles in the Overland Monthly for December will be 
the following timely and interesting ones: 


A Drive Into the Glacial Period 


By CARLYLE ELLIS. The supremacy of present-day courage as 
indicated in the daring invasions of the glacial region of Alaska. 


Manila’s Oldest Fortress » 


By MONROE WOOLLEY. A graphic pen picture of the military 
situation in the Philippines, past and present. 


An Acceptance 


By BILLEE GLYNN. A clever story by this well-known writer. 


Art vs. Domesticity 


is the title under which ROBERT GRAU writes an instructive and 
entertaining stage article. 


COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


15 cents a copy ALL NEWS STANDS 
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DECEMBER 1911 


Monthly 


Carefully selected verse and fiction will be found in the forthcoming issue 
of the OVERLAND MONTHLY. Among the notable contributions will be 





























How to Loosen the Grip of the Coal Trust 
DUNCAN McKINLAY, in this, his second article, gives the readers of 
the Overland Monthly an insight into Alaskan affairs. Mr. McKinlay 


is an authority on this subject, and his article is one that should be 
read by every one. 


A Christmas Ghost 


By FRANCIS LEE ROGERS, is a very seasonable and interesting 
story. 


Court Made Laws 


By THOMAS B. WILSON, LL. D. The author of this article has 
made a deep study of this vital subject, and throws an interesting 
light upon a question that at present is agitating the American people. 


Essays, Discussions and Satire by the 
Best Authors of the Day 





THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





$1.50 a year ALL NEWS STANDS 
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shew hostess who appreciates the niceties 
of snowy linen, rare china and glistening 
silver, also knows the appropriateness. of 


NABISCO 
Sugar Waters 


as the perfect auxiliary to any dessert. With ices or 
frozen puddings, with fruits or beverages, these fairy- 
like sweets are equally delightful. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Delightful confec- 
tions of unusual goodness—chocolate covered. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








